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^improving teaching* Reported in this docuLmant is research conducted/ 
from a perspective whi;ch takes ' into account skills, ' • 

knowledge, and work environment. This report makes use of teachers* 
conmieritSi ma'da to the researchers conducting -the studj, about the 
teaching profession , taachar research, an^d their individual work, A 



:er on generic features o^^ taaching eonsidars teaching in the 
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examines the implications of " joint" teacher evaluation, by students 
and teacfrprs. (Cj) -t * 
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WORKING DR/CFf 



INTRODUCTION 



One subjaot in the* pages that follow Is the ij^roveinent s 
©f . fcLeashing, Most fliscuss^ons of this subject in the' Xaat ' 
two --=o& three, decades have fapused^pn specif ic /proposals for," : - 
iinpr^ovement-*on expositions of the^ virtues ^ on ^ideas about how 



to 3^3npleroent them^ or on eKplanatiohs of wh^ one or another 
'turn:«^d out poorly* We begin at the other ind of the s^ject*' 
W i*^-gnore- for the moment all proposals to improi^ teaching and 
to^u^:^ instead on teaching , itielf,^ One reason for this approach 
is o^^^r *suspicion^- alive before -this; study be^^ but reinforced 
by. o-^Tjr researchj that' most improvement efforts have foundered 
in p^art because they misimder stood teaching, , By the time . 



this 



was over we had tead much of what has been written 



j^abDU"^* improving teaching in -the United States^ and we tiad 
^ talkeed ^Ith^ some tefcchers* One impression that wa^' strengthened 

by tBbis work w&s that tc^achers * ideas about improving t^eir^ 

. • ' , / " " - " ^ ' / ^ ^ " > . ■ * ^ " ^\ 

pr^c^-tice are at spme distance from the IdeMs -proported V 

by f^^deral agrengies >^^d academics who hay© ib^V^d to improve ? 

teacKiing* '^JeachersV understanding of their trbde is* o^ 

" * ' ' ■ . - ' ' * * « ^ * " ^ • . . / ■ ' " " . ' 

^^boux^se nc^t perfect ^ and it is certainly true that in many ^ 

lamonq - themsel|Ves *J ^ - 
resp^scts ' teachers views diif ©351^^ But despite these differences 

we h^ave been struck with the great distance between all 

teac^aers' views of how their practice nu,ght^be improved on the^Vl^ 

on& fcaahd# and 'the views implied or explicit in various practice 
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, improvement programs on the other. So little of what hai 

been written mboyit UE^rovlng 'teachtog begins with taaichiri' , \ 

worda and ideas, and so many improvement efforts have m$ ^ 
; naught* ^ It may be fruitful. .to be$lri again, a little elosgr-^ ^to 
-teaahers' ideas and ^^perianca. / . . * ^ ; 

' burCshief st^^ect in the pages that follow is tharafo^ate the 
'nature of teachings TOiat sort of work, is i^t? How is it leamjened? 
What are th^ essential, skills ^3 knowledge of teachifl^J^Wow 
a© they resendDle or diffar from knowledge and ^ill if^ otW^i^ - 
* trades?Jwe have other q^eriaB, but these siiffice tp iUuit^rate , 
the fundamental nature of fehe inquiry undertaken 'haf^je. lar^ ■ 
" ' investigations also oonvadrioed us that .evefi apart f roin lif ts _ 

tb improve itV taadhing is not' widely imder stood ^ By tha tLime 
:^ this study was colluded we"" had read ttirough much of thi J /. v 



aeademie-researeh literature on teacfiing, ^Apart trom t\t0^ 

books* and essays again found m large gap Bptv^in tJ»^t " , 

literature and teachers' own:^ language* Th^re are^ soin^ nata^^la 

exoaptiens to this afule^-'we tlv-J^h of Willard Waller, ^ttSm^ ^ 
r , . - - — ^t ^ tJnivarsife vot v » 
of his intellectual heirs still working a^ChicagoTTSTTte^w 

^ *t ^ ^ ^ - , - ^ J_ ' - - . ' ■ 

other oonteioporary students o£' tmm^ujsq* Mft%^mn 

research lit^ature on teaching this work is biit a ti2i^if».gnte^^ 

of the ^oie vast and still growing volmie* 2t is oomi^BmblB 

that the majority ii correct p But in pursuing our qu«rtap ^bout 

the nature of teaching we have found little help in t^at i«.iga , 

research literature. Researchers have aivan litteSfe attantic^n I 
to suchV questions as are pose^ above about teacRars • work ar^d;\ 
their skills "and knowledge. Nor is there much effort to tatk^ 



taachsrs* own a©n^rsh#nAi0 oJ ^^hslr work ^ Thasa . 

laoka^mrA' not deeisil^e^ lat the^y flo euggest the possible 
value of a different'^ ta^jr We SiSve therafdre pursuad 
our questions ^out tfte Jiature teachers' worlo and done so 

' witb «fi help of teaohe^i' Adea^ aboiie thei^ -Wo«^^ 

. Our aim in what folloifSr ' t^yen , is_ to oonstder teaching s, 
from the teachere' persp^ctlya. This doas not mean relying . ^ 
only on taachers* ide^a itouti t^iair work, nor does^ it mean 
ignoring academic analyaii of^tj^eaching^ It means rather that 
we C9ns*idar teaching frajithe p*^rspactiva of the 
work 'that practitioner * a jL W^hat sort of work is it? what 
sorts must teachers" tegtilarly s-olva? rWhat must they know and 
do to tuyn in a good pe^fornanc-^? How do they laarn? . To ask / 
thfese questions is to igaoti inii*-dh acafleinlG anialysis., for . 
acfedamlcs, in the sevfln ortiglt^t decades^ o| their research on 
teaching/ hava bean fpei^sei mos-— tly on Ime-asuriha the ef facets 
that taachars have en wtkat stud^^nts learn, and explaLinin^/ _ * / 
*tha results by rafar^Ac% to son^a attributa/or aetibn^^of^ t^ 
teacher* Such quastian^ about - ^e^hing and laatning] pferhaps 

■ " ' ' ■ ^ ' - •/ . ; / \ y ' - ^ 

cannot ba answarad well itll have a reaspnable^^idea of the 

teachar*s trmda * Thar a^ ii aea^einic analysi^ t^ f oimd " 

helpful, but even heia^uif quaKtions requira^^f hat^ we talca a 
^^ious'tack* ^ for .inpat of the TOcial sciantists>i^o ha^e^^^^^,^^^- \ • 
wittin per suasi valy ab^ut teaching have focused' on the socia^ 
,-;structute of the proftfsaion, OJr=r.= on the orfanization of schoqlSi, ' 
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©r on sah^jok^ i^^^ ^eaahing fit into the Amariaan saolal . 

strueti^j Th^L 5 anP^^ses are lasaful for our purposa beoausa^ 
^ thiy^TOiwtiftsas #iugg#^jt fruitful way^g of imderstahdin , 
taachteS^* wor^^ . tt3% the suglf^stions ire naarly all indiract. 
TYmmm Mm^^&^^^ toftve.not triad to impack the in^lioationa their 

* ideas ,,imigrit hm-^^ ' for \maerstanding taaGhers* workf foousing ^ 

^ . . ^. - ^ . ■ 

"instead is^titutionai and social structure* Thus what 
follows il oomewhat apart f?pm the main ptrea^ of resaarcK on ^ 
teaohi^rs* We have t^fied to think our way into teachers - I 
' work"its nature and, problanis — and 'into teachars' .skills 
and knowledge r and we- hava tried to undarstand their other 
resources" as well. Wa hava, been greatly heipad in this by ^ 
teaehars' o^ coininentis on these points, and *bV the writing 

i ^^w-aeadamics with similar interests. But we have , 
4ased these , rasourees. in our own affort to , im^^ginatively / 
^construct the taaahars' wrld and work — and we are aware 
that We hava done so not in her terms but in purs* \ Somf of 
our terms and ideas ware sufgestad by^ teaches with whom 
we spoke # and we hopa that the result ^^A- racons^ruotion 

.that -"inaka^ soma sense to teachers, that is reoogrii^able * # 

* *^ ^ ^ \ • , " / . ■ ' ' I . ^ ^ 

#iMid^even usaful to thair understanding of th#ir work* But 

- :^/^' -v - ■ ^ , - ^ I . , ^ ^ .•i• 

w5Jiav^t■riad t^^ .^^^ analysis of taaohing,^ repoi* 



on ^ teachers • analysle. For, what ^^lows is an ^fif ort to 
shapa or re-shape the language of diecoursa'we employ to : 
widarstand teaching, and by implication soma piherpractidas 
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■ ' . ' * ' ■ '• ■ * ■ ' "% ■ , . 

, as veil* Our chiaf concam in ^ha ehaptare-is with tha , ♦ 
Iwiguaga Amarioans ara to understand^ this trada^ and it is Sor , 
this ^raaeon that ws hava triad t6 raeoncaive teaching itself • . 
Wa ask queations about the ^orts of work that teaobers do 
baoausa wa beiiava that' the answars haw implications for 
^ha sorts of c^tagories usad to undarstand that wprk* As ^ 
rasult we write with comprahansidn of this practica* Wa 
do not aKpaet tba^ either teachers or acadamips will saa 
a picture of teaching that is familiar in these pages ^ but 
wa hope that what they sea will ba useful in'^considering 
and raconsiaaring thair vlaws of tha tearfiars' trade* 

All of this has bean done with the iRprovement of teaching 
in imind^ but wa do not balieva ' . * ' - . . ^ . 

that raoipes for improvafcsnt will fall out convaniently from 
our analyiis/ Indeed ^ of tan *what falls out ara puzzles^ 
with no plain quida tQ action* But our analysis does ^support /A 
^'^^ — ^ soma apprqachas to imprdvamant that^ saem plainly 
Iriappropriate, 'arid it explains why. .The analysis also*inay 
help to explain why so mpny recent efforts 'to improve teaching r 
have -had so jfew Encouraging rasult a* In addition^ the teachers > 
to whom swa talkad had -some notions aboiit how thay leamad - ^ . \ ^ > 

~. V . . , ^ : : . ■ - ^ ' = ^ ^ ^ 

their trade and how toay bad improved w; Both directly _ 

0^ ' . . - ■- . \ ' ' - ' . ' - ^ 

and' ^ Implication thfey prasentad idaas about practice * ' !; C 

J^rbvemerit "stratagias that mada sens^ to them. BomB of these ; : 

idaas/ also made sense to us, and wq inwsrporat^-tfiem into 
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o ur aiBeussion , we try to ^ k _ " V 

eireful tc labai.tham apptoaphw, -sr'SiSSStioBS. They are not 
. . techniques, deviees. or prog««.; m ^M. ^ suggest^^eans of .• 

• p«etioe i«prpve,nent ana io, repprt views on this 

. but we ao'so We to help shift J^W aisous'sion about 
' ; ieadhl^g and its WrWement th9n,',ti pr&wte a new solution. 
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IX. BOm ny.WF.RTg-g'BRT ORBS OF TEACHING . ..; 

— ——V- j : 

begin at a rather genara;l^levfl. TOis Qhapter \ 
*considars teS^^g in the aonfeeKt of inany h\Mnan practices ^ 
in- an effort to* idantify *he family of practioas to which 
teaching belongs/ Work in thasd practices has soma 
importmntP conanon characteristics, and understanding them 
inay i£rove^our appreoiation of teaching. The attfribwtes ; 
that teaching shares' with other [practices in this family ■ ■ 
also may: thr^ some J-ightf' on certain broad dCfferences.in 
practitioners'' ^rk, ^and their jcnOTrl^dge and skill acrolss 

tmilies of practice/' This di^eussi^on prepar^^ ' . 
.tne way for several; subsequent i chapters in v0ich we , 



-iocus more clcp^-on the particular character of teachers' 
ttork/ on «ie skills ind knowlddge they require^ and on 
how these/skil^' are learned pd improved ' 



>1 



1/ THE OUTPUTS OF TEACHING COMP^^P. 
WIT^ THOSE OF OTHER -^PRACTICES, \ 



Moat practlcas ara Jcnovm cbietly Jf their p^roduots^.^ , 
and tamcbing is no exception* Taacbars a^jto chaji^ga th^. 
minds and bahaviotf of tbair studentg by .h^W^^ tbetom to read ^ 
to reason, matbematicaily. to ^ ait up mt^^i^%in6 io«^a their 
eountry* These objaotivas re^ambla tb^tf# j^fDthaf ggiraotioas; , 
in which workers try to produce some #t^^% In hitfiian : t 

individuals or in their organizafcions, p^jshlatristifcs try to 
change the feelings, ideas/ arid actions c^^tliitj patients 1 
'pdlice- officers are charfed with- mai^Bti»^iif order ; Sn a i^rowd/ 
or regularity in traffic r politicians' to achiewe peace ,^ 
equality, or full empldyment. In orde^ fc^ produce «uch' • 
results practitioners must, work on oth#fc ^pns. tfoor^rs in 
nany other practices', by contrast, worK 'naniniatse .obgectss 
winters. make winb, silversmiths create che=fs produce 

meals and electronics technicians manuf*%wa cOmpu^rters'.^ 
These practitioners, work, at crafts or t«P^Mlogies, or some , 
contoination of the two,., and they practice Wetly • on ... ^- , . 
objects, i A third family'^f' practices 'bftS iBlsllect^al or. ' 
iipaginative outputs. Physicists dese»ii« ita€oini^> , 
particles, and zoologists "study anlBiit* Mure, tn-* 'his€oryT 



wiil use the 't^rms products^ o^jMlvis, t^aisuits, and 
outptits interchangeably. None of these ^ is %m*tirely 
featisfactory-"producf and outpttt, have' . 
nechanicil ring, for eKan^le. .Btit ustji^ # inteP^hangeably 
■eems better than settling monotonously c^jioiie. . , 
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* ' ^:"KdRK^^^ b*iA^^ -^V' ■ ■ ^ 11-3 

literature , econoinics, and pminting and their many ^ sub-; 
spaoialtiss likfe finanoial analysis^ or opinion reaaarcn, 
ideas about manr soqiety'^ their place in the umiverse and . i» 

* tima^ an"d. their maaning are produced and raproduced. ; .: ^ 
*, These ideas ar a expressed mostl^ in j^ordSf often in .nOTibarSjr 

and soinetiinas in visual images* This last tfardly also, incliides 
practicajs such as architectural mUsical cpiripositiQn, and 
dramatic writing, in" whiph wprkexB produce wh^t one might - 
cpll intallectual or imaglnatiYe plansj^ 1^ can j^* ; ' 

wiaerstand and ^appreciate these plans in ^the^lselves, but^^ 
even initiates—and certainly the rest of us^are helped by the 
% 'realizati^s of these plans^ ^ ' 

^ The results of 'practiees such as teaching are distinctive, 

in several respects^ ; For one thing they, are states of. human- 
^ Beings, or of their organiEatipns^v Creating these statae 

* ' ' " ■ * . ' ' J ; * . . ■ * \ * ' . . ' ' 

reauiras the outputs of other practicas^'-^such as ideas or 

" " *V ^ f ~ ~0 ^ ^ ^ ■ . \ -'"^^'V - " ■ " - ^ ' 

, objectS"bufe the states thus produced are neither objectrf 

alone nor simply ideas Discipline is an idea, and it may 

^ be produced with* the help of objects, bift for teachers' 

purposes it is nei-^ar an idea nox an o^ec4^ tt is a 

sociai state, a /i^ondi^ibn of a class ^ itopwladge of . ^ ^ 

k matheinatics requires the assimilation of mathematical ideas, 

but the mathematical knowledge is not reducable to those 

ideas. ^ To know mathematics also raguires j _ . 
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skill in /the ni^Bnipulatlon of mathamatical languags, insight 



into TOthsmati^sai^' iss'ufs^ and pethaps avan intution about , 

.mathamitiGal p^uzzles# I^aas^ars santial to awthematipalr 

^ * ' '^^ -■ ' ^' ^ _^ ^ ^ ^ '."'^ '. . ' ^' ^ J - ■ ^ V ■ 

kno#lac3ger, but no less asssntial are insight and intuition, 
; . ' ^ \ . ^ - . _ - . i ' 

and if it la s^eparata 'irom tham/ sHill^ * Mathamatical 

Jcnowlsd.ga iinpl;fias soma dagree of skillad pe rfofmarica as •a 

^ mathamatieian , and such parformance^raquiras mora than the 

M mathematical i^aaas fotmd in a text on tha subject* 

sacond cSaistinctive faature of rasults in such tradas 

as taaching; is that they are complax and difficult to spacify- 
_ in_ authoritat i'^^a tarms . ^ . " , * ' . ' 

* Vn^wT^^g^^"^^ rh^tYi^Jn^^^^ -rA^nntbT^ to mastary- o'f , 

multiplication tabies, long division addition and subtraction? 

Many taacharB ^arid some conmantators on education would answer 

in the af f irma*tiva* On this view' ■ ' ' ^ ^ ' * 




and perhaps av^en taught effectively by means of ra^tition , 

and rota* .Btit /othars would object^ rtyirtg that ^ knowledge ^ o^ 
^ mathematics inc^ludas the / ' - * 

^'^insight that aEsiable;s us to knoW^ when niul;tiplicatlon^ tio% . 

long division , is jlagulrek to solve a problam* '\ Such insight • 

cannot ba^^ta^gtftt by ^ote ^d :«patitioh, 'avan* though* \ - v 

_pra^ice may h^slr tpMevelop it* ,^lf knowledge of* mathematics 

. includfts both csfc these spf ciflcations and .perhaps others, f 

how do wa bala^Sce or 'i9itagrate tham in a broadeV , * * 

specif icBt ion c^f mathematical knowledge? ^ , 

'SPhe answaM^ i^ that tfuch balance \and integratj^n-irff 

possible, .but taot dafinitivaly so. At , least several* n 
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speaifications , of xnathematical knowledge^ broad and narrow, 

are possible* Each specification may be useful for soin# 

purpose, -and ™ny may be durable, 'But they also oo^exist 
^Mid-ofteiy . ; - - ' , 

-^compete. Some teachers^ and other authorities y to take 



S^ding^ft if it were a set- pf rather specific .skills 
and knowledge — ^skilli of decoding, and word recognition, and 
knowledge of vocabulary and perhaps seiitence structure* 
They teach these bundles of Tcnowledge and skilly and in 
assessing students* mastery of reading they try to . zero in 
on the^_same^bundle^;'^- Others believe that reading is 

tlian these bundles, or perhaps even different* They 



^ocus on ronprehension of text, on the ability to grasp and 
-^manipulate ideas and information/ and they teach. and assess 
reading accordin^ ly^^ Not sur^isinglv > /they take issue 

^T^with those'''who-^understand reading differently 
There is much uncertainty about the nat^eof reading, or at 
least much room for dispute* about its natureT^bout how it 
;iniqht te^t^be taii^t and assessed* There also is theref^^g. 
. ^uph room^ v^^./ . ^ ^ ^ " l 



for dispute about Osow ,tKe teaching of ^ best 
be improved. In addition^ the terms of reference change: 
reading has a different meaning today than it 
did at the turn of ' our century, ^fltiile, we can usefully 
^^ine reading for the purpose of teaching, then, we do so 
/in several different ways, each plausible. Most outcomes 



©f education are similarly varied and disputed, 

• A 'third distinetive'^'feature of educational outcomes 

Is that we cannot agrs# on how riuch any one is aaomgh^gh. 

We Inow that some reading ability is helpful in many of 

life's tasks r but we have only modest elues about how much 

is needed- And our clues about how. much reading ability 

we ought to have--i£ that can be separated from howi much 

we actually tieed—are even weaker* Thus# the conventions 

we use to define any givsn output of teaching are 

"essertially contested/" in one coiwnentator' s phrase — 

a matter of continuing ^ though not continuous dispute. And a 

fourth featyre of educational outcomes is ^that thay compete 
for priority o - j 

^Tjowever each one is defined it has partisans who believe 

^ . . - ' -i 

it should be most important ^ while partis ans of other '^ '^^^ 

outputs believe it to ba of modest or trivial consequence, 

/Disputes often focus less' on the specification of an output 

than on how much of it we heed^ -or on its importance 

.relative to other outputs^ 

/ -Mother distinctive feature of outputs in teachings and 

similar trades itf the jj^ortance with y^l^ii wp. endow them* * , 

Literacy, learning, mental health # scientific, competence or 

social peace^ are each deemed sufficiently precious to warrant 

grekt effort, struggle/ a|cd even enormous sacrifice* For time 

^ out of mind mankind has tried t© realise ^^ese and 



simiiar objectives, despite or perhaps partly because of their 
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Indeteritiinacy, We know enoiigh of '^fir jneariing to ^rava ^ 
there but-ftot enough to- settle on a/oomnonly accepted 
spgoificatiori. In a sooiety in .whi^ was 
homogeneQUS ^ as 'result either of tradition or politioal 

/ / " - .^^ ^ ^ - ■ ^ y ^ ^ ^ p ■"■ 

monopoly / ai^iguity might' be muoh reduced ^ . 

■ - ' ^ , - - ;^ ^- 

But in a sooiety as diverse and relatively open-as;our own 
imaertalntieB are mplif ied by poli^tical compQtitiB^i and 
th^„ free expresjior. of ideas* 

2. IMPLICATIONS OF TOCE^AINTY AND CONTESTED 

^ ^ OBJECTIVES FOR PRACTITIOKERS ' WORK ^ 

Unoectainty and dispute about'/objeotives has 
important iit^lications for how practitiohers do^ their jobs. 
-But to see this effect we must distinguish among sorts and 
degrees, of ^uncertainty, 4or it is not unique to trades like 
education, A pliiiitoer filing a leaky faucet may be unoertain 
about the problem right until he has the Mchanism^ 
repaired. In fact, plimberg' wo^Jc is. ^shaped by the steps 
they take ^ to deal/ with tmoertainty * They come equipped 



with materials to remedy most or all of the possible faucet 

disorders/ They replaQS one part an5i;,then ^est . , 

to "see whether the leak is fiKed.^ If not> they fix something 



else and test again, ^Iterhatively a plumber may simply 
replace the^eaky faucet^ with a new one^^ shoftcutting the 
d for figuruig out the faucet's defect step by step. 



lO: 



■ . - ■ 

But if the plffi^er is uncertain it 'is only about, how. 
to produce & ■ Mlstiyely ,>»ell^#pppi£^^ output — the fiKed \ . 
faucet* This bftp Jarge ifnplipatipns for his work r for after 
avajtry attempt at ^©pftir ha t^rn the fauGet on and off^ ; ^ 
and determine whether it 3%i%% leaks. He can ^heok his 
perfonnanca sgsinPt i well^speelfied output, using ralativaly 
sure knowledge of th© ©tttput #s # criterion for his work* 
Hip efforts may b@ ^©mplifffttei by eonst^ftints, or compating - 
considarations*fp#yhftpg the repair must be done for a 
Bpecific price, or in ft vsry ih©3ft time, or with materials 
that are deficient in ioms Mfpeet. But while these may 
, complicate his worH and even frustrate it, even these 
effects can be wtifhefl in termp of that relatively clear 
result, the finefl fBUBet, A feed; plumber is one-jwho can 
regularly repair ffluetti, tviB when the constraints are ^severe 

The teacher's uncertaintief are distinctive when 
compared to the piwt*er't. For one thing, 'the^eacher .cannot 
Bpecify many outputf very eltarlyi in teaching mathematics, 
for example , should one lettle en a general f omiulation . 
about students' mathematieal t cnpetehce ^ or on a tidy 
list including knowleige ©f lenf ii vision, multiplication up . 
through two numberi , 8Ubt«etl«n and the- like? The more 
general the formulatien the lei l guidance it of fere in 
figuring out how t© ievtie ani ergfhize a currieulmi . The _ 
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more specif i^fc the list the more I'ikely. imthematieal insight, 

intuition and profalem solving akills are to be left out. 

/» .. ." * .. ■ ' 

Each. formulation offers many opport\mities for dispute, 

and each leaves many areas of unoiertainty, '\ 

^ Uncertainty about the objectives of teaching creates 

micertainty about how to teach* One of the ^teachers we spoke 

with ^^i^ study made this point in discussing how teachers 

try to improve the^ir worki '^^ " 

' - ...But you see, there's no agreement^ 

on' methods* There's no fneasurement of — 
what, works. Nobody measures anything. 
So if I say such and-^such^a method is ^ ^^^^^^ ^ 
good, and a person who is coming from 
a d4.f£erent position says no, it's not, 
this method is good, there's no way to 
.evaluate thosdN^wo things. .% (TH II) 

Thu^i^ the .things; tha t are J 
^tafcen for granted in many praofeipes^^what a proper faucet 



does, = or hdi^to mortise k cabinet joints-are persistently 
problematic in trades lik&^teaahing. Good teachers must 
be able to work in^ spite of mua^7^c®^tainty and dispute \ 



about their 'objeotives. 



In addition , teachers* fte^ charged ^ith producing 
at lea^^ several dif^^ent and of€en cdnfliotin results, 



A mathematics teacher iwy want "t8^#n^urage students' 
'mathematical ^;^performanae skills and* so devises work that 'calls 
for insight, and^ of fers students practice in figuring out 
how to solve problems. , But she iwy worj^ in a state that 
assesses students* mathematical competence every year with 
tests that focus on vcompiLitationai abilities and 
the memorisation, of formulae; and so must devise lessons 
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that' prepares. jier charges for the test. In aaditibn to many 
of the constraints and con^etlng considerations with which the 
.pliSi4>er must cope --tiiBS and other resoiirces are short, V 

^and the price of many needed reaources.is often too high — 
teachers also must' cope with a problem that troubles 
plunders less £requently~to wit, equally iroportant but-^ 
«l divergent 'objectives. Good teachers must be able to manage 
such conflicting objecti^s. " j 

'3. IMPLICATIOljS FOR COtgETENCE 

, Teachers and those working in similar practices' 
are thus m&ertain about the objectives of their work, and 
for that reason also uncertain about how these objectives 
may be achieved. As a result competence in such 
practices has a distinctive and problematic character. 
' In many trades workers taow what a competent performance is, 
/• for they can specify their output -and learn- how ^o produce 
it-reiiably . . There is^a regular and steady relationship 
' between skill and result's. The presence of knowledge and 
Skill thac allows workers to reliably produce . 
results is, in fact, our wrking definition of •competence 
in many practices. Relatively, steady, knowledge on these 
points IS also important because it enabled workers to pass ' 
on their skills and knowledge to novices. In practices 
with indetermiTiate outputs, however, there is less certainty 
about the nature of competence. Workers can neither specify 
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their outButs wi-th much precision nor "can they produce any 
specified veriion of the result with great regularity and 
reliability; _,One of the tea.phers we spoK^ with in the. 
course of our research notafl his difflSulty ,in figuring out 

■ - - " ■ ^ 

if he was doing i good 30b teaching English. One of his 
objectives in teaching, was for students 



. . .to have experience that they en3oy % 
■so that tliey will read mors. No%f, whettier \ 
I'm successful^ I don't know. ' I haven't \ 
aone a real study, but I- think 'that -less J 
than half of these kids ever pick up a book ^ 
and read it on theifr own ... . 

This .objective is not unis«ally complex or problematic, but this 
teacher was quite unsure if ^ his results were good ones or 
not, and consequently unsure about his competence. 

" ' in teaching, then, there is not the regular and steady 
connection between skill and results that isN^ound in many 
. other lines of work..' As a result it is more difficult to 
arrive at a. generally , agreed' upon working definition of 
competence, ;. - ^ - 
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The very things thatoanbg ' 
- taJcsn for granted in most trafles—tha skills ar,d knowledge of 
pTma\^^^ and the ways of laarning them-^are a matter of 

dontinming doubts dispute^ and -im^asa in such practices as 

» = -. *' . 

taaohing* Even if we consider these. practices in light of 

tiieir objectives alone ^ micertainty and dispute-are of 

- - ' a 

distinctive iT^or^mnce. . 

■ '4. TEACHING IS A PRACTICE OF SOCIAL IMTERaCTiON 

But we cannot consider teaching only ip terms of 
its ^bbjactives^ For a second critical feature of this trade 
is that it is interactive* Social interaction is of coutse 
an element in many practiceS"Steelworkers interact as they 
erect the skeleton of a new building, and the interaction 
is very important to the succe^ss of their work* But social 
interaction xs not* just an element in teachers • work, it is 
the essence of that work* For teachers work on and with other 
humans, not on inanimate objects or ideas. The other 

humans engaged in teachers* woyk. are not just an" instrument 
of that work, but an esMntiaT^bject of the work* A steel* 
worker laboring 'alone might be ables t© erect an entire 
building*^ albeit slowly, and even at great risk to himself* 
But a teaqher laboring alone could accomplish no purpose of 

her practices she cannot workV without other hraian beings to 

^-^and.^^> / 
work ^/ fflSese other hrawns^ moreover^ are not merely— 

-■ , ^ "" " ' ^ ■ ' 

as the steelworkers may be. —instruments , 
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requir&a to achieve some other end, such as a eorapleted . 
building, or a society properly trained in , civic ideals.' 
The students \on whom teaphers work, like the. psychiatrist • s ■ 
patients, are themselves an object and an .agent oS the work. ■ 
Teachers seek to change their= students' minds, to iinprove 
their IntelliganQe, to ra fine their belitff s , they need 

thair students* aetiva^ participation to do so* In thfeea 
and many other ways taacher^ saek^ to affect their atiadents^ 
^^^^ry T>aings , and^^ engage ^heir^atudents in ^ the taskT 
Students are in one sense a means to other end, but they 
are equally important as agents and ends in themselvas. Social 
interaction -is for the Se reasons, thus not simply i means to 
^ some other and of teaching/ but it is als6 141 essential, 
constitutive element of the, work. ' / : 

The intaractiva nature^ of taaehing has many important ^ 
implicatifins for the work , and for our comprehension of it. 

One of these^^ that^ the materials of the teacher *s trade 

f ^ \ara free or who^ 

have raasdn and will ^ they ar;e beings who/act as though they 

are free' . They persistently make choices. They make such 

ohoices ^/bout the teaching performances in which they ^ 

participate — affirming the teacher's performance^ with smiles 

and ©th%r encouragements , questipning them with a dirac% 

challertge, an insolent look 1 or a long stare out the window^ 

or doubting them with' a question that suggests ^ha teacher 

has not adequately aommuniaated his point- 

The humanrbeings on whom teachers practice can affirm . /_ _ 
and deny irfie teacher's work, they can doubt and question it. 
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c^n disagree with the teacher's conduct of a olass or , 
endorse it. theSe ways and others social interaction 

introdpa#s additional and quite imique so^ts of micertainty , 
into practitioners' performances. For those other hiraan 
beings on whom teachers, policemen and politicians , 
work freguently hjvd. their owi interpre€ation of the aims ' 
of their common work, or their oito ideas . atout how to reach • 

A mutualism agreed upon goal. In ad^tion to their own / 

^ . ^ ' ' ^ and how to achieve them ^ J 

uncertainty *about the objiectives of their work/teachers therefore 

also must contepd with imcl'rtainty arising from their students ' 

1^ ' ■ -. . 

potentially different ideas or doubts*. 
^ In this respect teaching differs from the work of those 
who practice on Objects or who produce ideas,- A silversmith , 
for "example, may have customers who do not like his rings.— 
pho ei^^er object to their shape, .or decide not to buy them,^ ^ 
or b^th. The felversmith niay modify his rings in light of . 
such disputes^ though he also ^ay simply turn away and wait 
for other customers, -or try to drum them up through 
advertisingr But the chief point -is that , the silversmith need 
not manage the diaput^ erltleiro ^Wl^ making the rings i 
His customers do not, stand before h^m, halfrmade rings on- 
their fingers^ shouting .or carpinis about the rings' design 



1 



or about. his style of work;* The criticism^and 

disputes the silversmith facei ^^may be Important to his 
'work—they may even turn if in new diaections* But they are 
ancillary to tha^ ring-making itself • He need not manage the 
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dimput#B in.orflar to jnake the rings, - - 

iBy contrast. terfBhare miist^ deal . with doubt* disagrsemaht 
' * " ' ' ' . ^ ' " . ' *^ 

ap'a conte.quent unoertainties that arise within their 

^performance* H^aging snoh do^t and dispute is ^ 

regular part of work in trades like teaching- teachers 

must' be prepared to deal 'with them as part of 

any or perhaps every performance Uncertainty arising from the 
indeterminacy of educational objectives is^.tJierefore added 
to or even multiplied by uncertainty arisiag from^the-^ r * 

interactive character of teachers* worH* ^ 

5 . THE INTEHACTIVE NATURE OF T^GHIWS- AFFECTS " . 

'TEACHERS* RM^AGEZ^ENT OF UNCERTAINTY 
, — ^ - - — — — — ■ 

- If tea^t^^^taid other practitioners of social 
interaction must cope with distiactive sorts of uncertainty, 
the social character of their work imposes distinctive 
requirements on how they can cope. For example^ _ 

teachefs cannot ignore ^certainty and dispute when they 
choose 'to /nor can they order thos^ on whom they work to 
ignore them. For one leading requirement o£/^o^k in 
interactive practices is that there be mutual comnittm^nt 
between praatitioners and those on whom they work. 

Teachers take the need for mutual coiranittment for 
granted^ and so do not feature it ^prominently in discussions 
of their work. It is a given... But in eKplairling why they^ 
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think they succeea, several of the teachers we consulted 
referred to joint eoTOnittient . Onm high school teacher, 
for exampl6, offered an account of why her classes go well 
and. are not disrupted i - 

...for one thing/ I think that the kids 

respect, me and I think "that they know that there 

is real work going on in the classroom. 

Here she refers to the students' .connnitment to the work 

the teacher has set out. But in explaining the students' 
-^aljfi^ 

commitment . she defers to their knowledge of her commitment. . 

I almost ne%'er go in and ju%t say, you know, 
■ I'm really tired today and you can have a 
study or do whatever you want , or anything 
like that. They 'know that there is work 
going on and so it's' like they don't mind 
much having to tune in, even if they are 

a little bit bored they've got to be thinking 

■ about something because they feel that we are 

doing something, whether they see the validity of • 

it or the importance of it or not. We are doing - 
. something and that I am work ing too. It's not pust 
that ym demanding tftis of them. ^(GS Ir" 

The mutual commitment, this teacher refers to is a necessary 
condition of successful performance ..they' ve got to 
be. thinking about somithing because they feel that we 
are doing something. and that X am *yrfcing_ too..." In coping 
with uncertainty and dispute—as in any other aspect of their 
work— teachers must not~violate this reyuirement lest their 

performances be disrupted or defeated. . 

There is of course a great range "^f mutual conunitmBftt.. 
Studeriis may have no choice other than whether or not to 

submi^!±p a teachers' trilateral rules, because the 

^ J ' - 1. ■ ■' 

teachfer has greater force at her disposal. But even the 

TOiwnitmant arisinf from such a/oholce has many dagreas. 
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' and can be withheld pr given in a reciarkable variety of 

. ways* Without eoma mutual comHii'toent aucoessful parfoa^wnoe 

is impossible in praotioes of kocial interaotion* In bthei^ ^ 

praotices, howe^r/ only tKe practitioner's comnitment 

is required, > If an auto assembler or a silveremith cea^ed_ 

to be Gomnitted to his work continued praotice would bp "1 

. aifficult or impossible. But in teaching or psychotherapy, 

even if the commitment of the teacher or the therapist' 

continued imdimmed, work could hot go forward without ^ 

their students' or patients* cononitment* One^ teacher 

with wham we talked explained the difficulty or even 

impossibility of working without joint commitment. She 

pointed toi ' ^ ^ 

*..kids who can^rite fairly ;^^ell, biit;^ hate 
to read and don't do very well or vice versa. 
Some of them are just la^y*^ They have-enough 
ability and they just don't want to ^jUt/ 
^^,no matter how much they/ people have tried 
to challenge them in the course of the years.*.. 

She went on to-eKplain that she tried to "motivate" them*r 

i«e«, to encourage them to make a commitinent vJto her and to 

tAe work together. , \ ' 

I'll say e^them, why are you satisfied getting 
" 60S' and 65s. when you could do much better. 

But they say, 

"1 just want to get out of here." 

Much as it frustrated her, this teacher was compelled to 

admit that her own commitment could not substitute for or 
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even induoe students' cpinmitment. 



,**thare' ^'only so much you can do in terms 
of _how you moti vate tlieni and ^halxan^e them and 
you nave t o accent ^e fact t hat tney t^ve to 
^take^ some responsibility iq^ this iisu/ 



* This teacher's comnents illustrate her racognition^ of a 

further points conmitmeot in thes^ practices is interactive,. 

If students '^ commitment fell off or ceased this would 

negatively affect their teacher* s coiroitThent, and hence his 

ability to performV Conversely, practitioners' commitment 

can strongly influence the comnitment of those on whom 

they work. Ojib reason that the%eacher quoted just above ^ 

struggled so hard to "motivate*' la^y students was that . 

their lack of conmitment diminished €he quality of her work- 
and perhaps also thereby diminished the teacher* harsdlf* 
If she could have somehow encouraged them to maktivj 

- ^ ^ " } 

/^^acoranitmant to her and to the work her pwi alideavors 
in that class would have improved.* iaohers.need students 
in order to .succeed in their teacherly wojrk, just as. 
students need .teachers to push ahead in thsir learning , ^ 
When their work together- succeeds it does so partly 
because they 'join in forging' a toomI 'fcond about intell^ectual 



work. Whan trieir woxk fails it often lo#s so iecause that 
moral bond has not been forged^-and in such cases 



goo^ teachers feel diminished by its absence. _ t 

When teachers discuss this point they often do so in a 
slightly indirect fashion—referring to tl^ subject matter 
©ver which their moral bond with students is forged rather 
than to the bond itself. One teacher with whom we sooke 
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illiastrai- erf^ ^his iriaireet reference when she tried to 
es^lain he^ preference for a class of advanced placeiiiSnt 

Benior En gl^ish students over a class of freshmen. Sir 

problem wi-^h the freshmen, then, was at least partly 

that she giving "and tlie'y were taking, and that the 

situation .seemed uncomfortably -unequal . ^ ^ 



I'm snuch more conscious of teaching the 
frasZlimen something. I'm in front of them. 
Even though both groups are being taught 
ther— e, for me, it [the senior class] is 
nuch - more enjoyable in terms of the wa^ 
1 csL~Ji relate to the students. 

By ^ontras— explaining her preference for the seniors 
' she referred specifically to what sfie'"go| out of tlieola&s. 

^ B^scause I do learn things from them, 

Tfcaey are very, interesting to talk to, 
Tt-^ is a kind of just talking about 
lS.teratura with them/lik& an informal 
s^sudy group almost, 

Co the sen3.ior class seemed much more balanced. This miglmt 
be -thoughtii of "as a selfish eonstruetion of the teacher's 
satdsfacti—Qn, but. in developing her point this teacher 
caLled attentiori^to ttie more TOutiaai qualily^WTfr^w 
witli the ^a^iors, . . 

The Sreshmen -are cute in a, lot of ways ^ 
* and K enjoy them, but it, I*in not sure how 
to 03-^lain it, with the advanaed plaoenient 
i £0^X thera is a kind of mutuality^ of 
' leayc^irig that is going on. . . ^ 

One way of booking at thik ia simply that tha'^smn4.o£s iri rao.^^ 

g^ovni up,' ox smarter, or both./ But even if these poiirts &xm ' 

correct, thray are not enough. This teacher is also pointi«g 
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to tha more two-sidea quality of the interaction ".,.the: 
mutuality of learning, . She is getting not only oliaer 
and perhaps smarter students^ ^but also students who are more 
able to engage the. subject jointly with her. These seniors^ 
are students with whom her coiraftitment is more mutual ^as well 
as perhaps more profound* The moral bond between 'students 
and teachers in the senior class is stronger and more balanced* 
I f none' dis^ffcyi'vie^f eatuj^a Q r^te druhi n g and simi la^""— 
trades is uncertainty ^ then^ another is the need for mutual 
conmiitment among the participants for successful performance. 
Teachers' and psychotherapists must have coimnitment from 
their students and patients in order to work^ but they must 
have it in trades that are marked by distinctive uncertainty , 
^oiffi^e^and^disputeT^^^ in the context 

of teachers' daily work^ Teachers try to realise some of 
the most noble iims of^ human society in their, classrooms— 
the capacity for critical thought, mastery of compleK and 
often advanced intellectual abilities, an appreciation ot 
many religious and secular values^, and such habits of 
behavior as considerate treatment of other human beings* 
Yet these ends are neither easy to specify nor simple 
to ..attain. And the very people on whom teachers work may 
have different notions about the meahifig of these aims, or 
of their value, or of how to achieve them, or all three^. 
There is theretfore much^tension possible over the aims of 
teaching or over how best to achieve those aims, . or over the 
proper relation between ends and means. - ' ■ , / . 

Such tensions jcreate large problems for practitioners and 
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those ^upon whom they practice* Vfno knows what i^ental health . 

Lb, or social diiGipline, or even propst mathematiQal 

knowledge for eighth graders? How can teaohers know whether they 

have performed competently in trying to produce them? 

How can they manage the aocial relations of practice, . 

in light of such unQertainties? 



These -quePtions-have occupied some great minds # but 



.^teachers/ social workers^ and psychimtrists — and those on 

whom they work—must deal with them five days p week p. several 

time« a da^. No one can specify the. outputs of their 

. practices with clarity ^ or general consent, or both. 

Nor can anyor^p . ..^ 

^^produce tnem reliably. Consequently there is no way that 

teachers and others can regularly be expert in the usual 
- ' ^ ' . . = . 

^ sense of that te™\^ Yet they cannot throw up ^their hands 
% . ^ 6 

time after time^ confessing ignorance and incompetence. 

For tli^'ir Buc cess requires the commitment of those upon 

whom they work^ something that frequent confessions of 

^_ '^^^..^therefgre^ 
iincertainty might disrupt, whatever else they dotTElgcEers 

psychiatrists and others must produce perfoCTiances that are 

sufficiently .convincing to .maintain the cQmnltment of their 

hijmari ntaterials,. despite uncertainty, dTubt, and dispute . 

This is a central task in trades like teaching — perh^s - 

the central task, „ ' ^ . , 
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^ 6. . IMPLICATIONS. FOR TEACHERS ' PEKFOmiANGES 

know relatively little about' how teachers produce 
such performancas* We do not know what daviees or othar 
means they employ to parfonn satisfaatorily imder thasa 
oircumstances, nor do we know what part skill may^ play 
in such perfoCTfiancas* The preceding analysis only calls 
attantion to tha. axietance ^of this feature of teachers' 
jgork i^^d to saver al con si derat igns tha t bear on it . These 
considerations can ba quickly sunmiarized. Firsts owing 
to the distinctiva uncertainties of teaching and similar 
trades^ practitioners cannot ^produce results as reliably as 

kers in many other trades. This may mean that teachers 
are less competent than silversmiths ^or it may mean that 
their compatanca is' of 'a somawhat different sort . But ^^^ 
whatever the case^ teachers' performancas must somehow take 



are 



acooimt of the inconsistent connections batween their 
^ efforts and /students ' achievements . They must find ways of 
working that take these^nc^nslstent connactidns into 
accotmt^ and they must do, so in ways that do not disrupt, 
performances, Wiat these ^ways -of working ^!^ght Be ramains 
to be discovered^ for few investigators have attended, 
to this" feature of teachers' work. It is not even clear 
that teachers * means of solving this problem requires the 
developmant of distinctive skills and knowledge i perhaps 
teaphere solve the problem without reaourse to. skill. / ^ 
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•Secona, teachers and thcfee at work in sinil 

tiades must work in the presence of aifferent, flivergent, 

and even conflipting objectives. These dif ferences.. 

«id conflicts partly arise' . from sources outside their 

performances and partly from sources within. But whatever 

. • ■ ■ , \ 

the source, teachers' performances must ^ 




be so constnjsted as to not be disrupted by different 
or conflicting objectives"4-even though there is always 
the possibility and often the" reality of conflict within 
their performances. Teachers, must devise means of 
managing or~rrconciling such differences and conflicts as 
part of theit work. These means might be more or less 
skilled, and this suggests once again the possibility of 
competencies unique to thse practices. But if such 
^mpetencies exist they>^^in to be identified, very little 
attention has been given to the management of conflict, 
doiAt and dissent in studies of teachers' work or in 
analyses of teaching. These two points suggest the third— 
namely, that teachers' sense of theJLr own competencfe.is 
less steady tHaH^that of workers in many other trades. 



For. their daily work confronts them with many examples 
of their inability to produce the result they wishedy-or 
their inability to produce it in the way they wished, 
or even of their inability to figure put what the proper' 
■ result is.; Despite these daily reminders that their 
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c^ropetenca is either different from ox Vaaker than that of 
ma^y other practitiajisri, teaohers must perform as though 
tT>^ir oompatenaa wss not In doiibt^ Thay muit find ways 
©t ^performing that Mantiln the muttisl ^oOTinitment reqviired 
irx thair work dpsplte uncertainty v about ^helr ovm 
qmalifiaations and apilltles* Onda sgaiim ^ this may call 
f&^th ekilla that bx0 unique to teacblng and its aompanion 
tE^ades ^' ttiough it is alio possibls that fclie prDblam. 
oaji be managed without ikill* But in elfclier event the 
af^^wer remains to be diiaDvered, For tjii — m feature of 

teachers' work welL hii been aittle ^x^lored in'earlier 
ir^-vestigations . ^ 
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III. SOCIAL gEATUHES OF TEACTHIKG, gMIR . ■ 

^PtfilCftTIONS FOR TEaCHB RS' PEgfO^OTE 

I nSv0 argued that social infceraotion is a distinc^^ive 
feature of t»*prork in teaching and^st^milar pra^tids, But this 
work, liK^ sn^y other, is shaped by its particular SDCial 
©rgmni^etioi^. - teaching can organige| inniany 

different v?ays, Thf nature of te^^ohers' perf canoes # thair 
skills aftfl tenowleage are aaaptefl t^o the particialir sooi^l 
orgahl^aticpn thiir wotk has in thfe= United St^tee,, ThM^fore it 
is useful tc= idtntify the .SQcial^&^rgani^atip^ of tiaahi=ig and 
fliscsrn ic^ impliaations /for teaetej^era* wotk. 

1* utarr QUE SOCIAL fe atures ot^- teaching compared ^ 

WygH OTHER TRADES / ^ , ^ ^ 

All hujman work is, social in ^^mm respeqts. Praatiteioners in 
.every trade are linked to o^ers trOxrough Iwiguagi, throi^gh the 
Skills they liavt acquired, and thr^ough tha social di vision of labor. 
This ii true even if they work aloaBie/ trapping furs in fcha yukon 



for sale als-^whtreH In addition, ^practice 4e soeiil besausa va 
work mostly in faci-to-f aca groups or inerea^itigly as eaealess 
parts of l4r-ge organisations in wh^rmdh workets. ura In eK^ansive ^ . 
but anohyinoii^s contact. , ^ " * 

I hav^ ^rgyed^hat work in trades like ta^tdhing i@ social in^ 
certain additional respeets, Eve:^^ perfonnftnafe is its©] £, a social 
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organisation^ requiring at least tvio persons^-tha practitionar 

and thm other hmnan on and with whom ha works. In these tradts 

perforinance occurs only in a group* Ona constitutive elamint 

in these groups is interaction aiined at some output. Another 
' is that alj . , ^ . 

^outputs are a state of the person* or group practitioners work 
on Practitioners thus cannot work without these groups, Th%^ 
psychiatri^st cannot practice-wi4hoi:^^ttS=pat±entst^any^^^^ 
than the teacher can work without her students * . ^hey can 
prepare alone and consult. with other professionals, but thay - 
cannot practice alone. ^ All practicei depend upon and exist 
Within social organiza^ioii, bat only^J^ practices like teaching 
is social orfanization the very stuff of practitioners' worlc. 

But 'here the general similarities ^tween teaching ana othey 
interactive practices end. For the perfonnance^ organizatiofti 
of these trades take many different forms — they can be. shaped 
and re-shaped in .many different ways. Most' teacHers practici 
in and on large groups — twenty to forty students for five or 
six 'hours—while most psychotherapists practice on one othir 
person, or perhaps a few, and only for fifty minutes each. 



But some teachers practice on only one other person for m hout 
at a time, partly in recognition of the large difference from ' 
school teaching that this implies, we call the latter group 
tutors, not teachers. And sons psychbtherapists practice on 
^ *lmrge groups in public mental , hospitals or in private therapies 
-- of various lejeqtie varieties. The examples could be multiplied— ^ 
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pDliticians now practice on tot Itit^des spread all across 
cities^ states oi- *hi nation, - and we beliaya this has changed 
their work in ijnjoftant ways ff»om the days In which they practice* 
on smaller nuinbers* iiit the p^^oint is ^ _ ^ 
^hat there arel^tge jif£erenc^«s among the 'organizations on and 
in- which practitdbjJ^rs work, \ 



These organisational diSf^erences have vast implications 
^ for what teachers ^tid other ln~teractive workers do. They also have 
an ienprmous impact CTwhat worEc^rs must know in order to perform, 
"This is not uniqxife tottaching # for organization '^apes work 
in all trades toy rter who build cars develops 



particular .skills p^^dknpwlefig^e^ but differences in the 
organization of prodiictiosi produce great deferences in 

workers' skills. * ^.^i^nibly lin^^ workers each develop a few ^ 

e ■ ^ . / ■ - ^■ 

narrow and speei^li^eJ skills ^because they are making cars* within 



a particular org^ai^ition—in -l^fchis case^ a refined division^ 
^f labor. Wer g^ ... 
^jthey working in % c^tm auto anaker's shop, building race cars 



/with a crew of tv^ivaind a/le^ss refined division of labor , they 
would develbp diSCe^mt and mtj^ph broader knowledge and skills. 

s ^ " . ■ ■ , ■ . . 

Work in both slt\aattoiii is als^^ shaped by technology i The;cmstom 
^ auto .worker It* ^kilis and kn^swl edge would be dif ferent if 
their tools were Siiftplii and p^^wered by humans rather than 
complex and powet^^d by eleJ^ric^ity and hydraulics . And assentoly 
lines simply caniiat develop vejM^ far without fairly sophisticated 
technology. 
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Incentive. differene^a also shape work, and skill. 
The workers in a' custom auto facto^ each have ©Ktensive 
rasponsibil^y in the proauct in prDcess, and this 
influenbe — that is^ the sense that one's work is inyprtant— 
by itself may be powerful encouragement for workars to do 
their be#t* By contrast most assentoly line auto workers have 
only a tiny Responsibility —the cars will be made* in spite 
6f their shoddy wo^"and this knowledge may reduce^ their 



desire- to do a good job. In addition, in many aseeT 
line situations several workers do the swne.job, and it 
may therefore be difficult to af fiK responsibility -for shoddy 
work. Such circumstahces may'^refaK the discouragements for- 
such workp But in a custom shop it would be much easier - 
to know who was responsible for a mistake, and this knowledge 
would encourage workars to do a good 30b j and correct g. 
mistakes. The owners or managers of a man^productlon 
auto assembiy plant might try to compensate for these 
disadvantages by ^offering other iniaucements for gootf work— 
eldse inspection of work all along^ the way, or pay hikes for 
good resulis. Or they may fiAd that work quality improves 
when marked forces such as high ui^mployment- induces workprs 
to fear for their jobs, and thus actively oppose full 
enployment policies. 

Organization and incentives thus shape knowledge and 
Bkill. Or organization presents workers with some tasks 
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and not others^ placing some limits on theii^ tasks 
while opening other op^rtmiities^ Incentives set 
priorities^ encouraging workers to attend to stonre . 
tasks and not others or to attend to tasks in one 

* way and not another- Organisation^ and inoentives 

thereby provide a focus and botmdaries for intelligence, 

^"TrRey ~encouraga""It s develo^ent 'in one di rec tIon~^d 
deter ^its development in another* 
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Skill and knowleag® are in this gtejise social constructi • ona s 
they gtow up as much^ becausi of #^«cifio social arraj9re:anents 
as because Dne ■worlte— ^ teachti a 5;K ill to anotiwr. 

* . - 

The intact th%t argajiiiatloi^ .^nd incentivee have ODi 
teaching can be lHu^stratea by con^paring two 
-B4mia^r-pracrtres^^p:^lvat psychotherapy and publio schio^ol 



teaching. PsyahDthe^apy is cown^a_J.y viewed as the moTm 
skilled trade ^ a tesult \i that i s dut partly to orgajiii national 
and inointive diff^r^nceB thit a^e-«uraga teaehers to at*tend to 
. managerial problaina rfor large gf oUr^s whlls allowing psy«;ho- 
therapists to attend to XBrnmB of learning and 
developnient- for-iirfti"-cri^^ have a large and 

prpblematie task miaataining cla^s^room order, and they 
attend to it cloaely and constwtl^^. But psyahiatrists have 
little or no "ptoblaQi with pitleiit^ who do not behave py^^perly 
in their aessiona^ arad they neid attend to discipline ISttle 
or not at all* Thi^ is not the t^istilt of psyahotherapi^^ts ' 
superior sknowledge di=ad skill* Vh$^sm thirapiete do not J^now 
things about hi^^ian b^^havior which/ if taught to teaehar^^ could 
raBiGally trans fprm or improva the^r diiciplinary work w-i^ith 
students. Teachers ao not continually struggle with ia^^ues 
of discipline baoau^^ there is iQ^n^thing they^ don't knpv^, # 
and might learn ffo^n eomeone elae. One large reason th^^t publico 
school taachers gpe^ia so much tin\fi on. disciplina/is tha^^ they 
must work, with a gr^o^ of ^tudi^tf ^ ^hey did not choose , nd^ who ^ 
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»^hose them. But psychiatrists in private practice deal only with 
^leople who specifically apply to see tham^ and whom the psychiatrists 
^^hen choose to treat* In addition^ while neither public school . 
i students* nor their families directly pay their teachers, private 
patients in psychotherapy pay their therapists. These two 

* «ireOTistanceS"their own choice to see th e thera pist and tihe ^ 

^ direct costs of the visits—encouraqe private therapeutic patients 
; *o follow their therapists managerial cues, including even the 
-therapist's encouragement to .misbehave in ways that may promote 

* the patient's improvement* Children in public schools have no 

such direct incentives bo follow their teachers V cues about behavior, 
^^s a result such children are much less inclined either to 
figure out for themselves what the rules are or to follow them 

* on their owi. Children in non-public schools are in a somewhat 

. different situation* Their families do pay the ^ schools directly^ 

* and they must secure the school's consent .before attending* 

: Private school students cannot remain in their school without 
-the schools' continuing consent^ any more than private patients 
^^an--remain--in-psychothe^rapy--wi -conBentr— ^ 

* There are thus some powerful incentives for cftildren in private 
- schools* to figuresout what the rules of conduct are , and to 

follow them on their own initiative* Such schools typically 
riiave ^uch less serioiis management problems as a result of these ^ ^ 
incentive differences* : 
' _ . The" orfaniiation of sc^oor . " 

^ ■ ■ « > 
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reinforpes these differences,,. Psychotherapists in private 
practice see their patients singly ^ or occasionally in small 
groups- ^ J^d they rarely see each patient for more than fifty 
minutes a day. But elementary school teachers often see their 
students for roughly si^c hours a day. In addition, they see 
-^^studen^t^ i^i~l*rge--^r^up^----^h in organl-Mti-on 



narrow the psychotherapist's managerial work because the scope 
of his contact with patients is^ so limited^ while they saddle 
teachers with large responsibility for managing the people on 
^whom they work. Even though the teachers' responsibility is 
shared by the students^ the students* parents, the state, 
and so on, their managerial tasks: are still -quite eKtraorc 
Jim a result of the large group character of most sphool teaching, 
even teachers in private schools^ where there are many incentives 
for students, to manage themselves, have many more managerial 
rasponsibiiities than therapists in private practice* Private 
tutors^ however, who we rarely even think of as teachers, 
have no more managerial responsibility than private psycho^ 



tbera^sts* There are strong incentives* for their students 
tp ^do most of the management woa^-qn their own# mnd the teaching 
is so organised as to reduce management problems to a minimum. 
* , *Thus, while managing a young student probably is not 
inherfently more difficult than managing an adult neurotic 
sehool teachers have a more difficult tinf^ with management 
than psycHotherapists. The organization and incentive structure 
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o€ psychbtherapy helps to solve the psychiatrist's managerial 
prohlmmm without his even attending to them, because they make 
pstients-the chief agent for their own management. But in ^ 
public education managing students is a large probllem to 
Whiph teachers must address ^themBelves much of the time, because 
tbte public schools' organization and incentive Btructure do not 
©n^pur^ge self ^management among students ^ This difference owes 
nothing to practitioners' skill or knowledge , but only to how 
^^riagerial responsibilities are allocated in the two practice. 

In fact, practitioners* knowledge and skills grow in 
aifferent directions precisely because of these differences m ; 
organization and Incentives. Psychotharapists can develop skills 
©f personal insight and empathyV and can exercise these skB.ls in 
J.ight of extensive individual contact with their patients. 

Therapists also can develop their imderstanding of human emotions, 

... ^heir / ' . - ^ 

ani/skill at detecting and interpreting various manifestations 

©f emotions— In dreams, gestures, speecl>, and the like. And 

it no inclined they also can develop or improve their knowledge. 

of themselves, and of the, ways In which thel^rldeas and feelings 

Shape therapeutic .encounters. Teachers can dp some work along 

these, lines but they cannot dp a lot. Thq Incentives and 

jsesanization Jthj^^^^ 

-develop skills of group .management . Teachers must learn how to 
detect and interpret various manif^tations of group feelings— 
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.indications of restlessne^ss:,\ inattention^ concentration^ 

and the like. And they muet develop of encouraging momm 

group states and discouraging others. The teacher's knowledge' ^ 

^com plex and j ' r. . 
and skills are strongly oriented toa/f ast-moving set of large 

group encounters while the therapist's are oriented to a simpler and 

slower moving set of individual interactions. 

These differences are not imnutable. Teaching could be 

arranged on the model of private psychiatry. If it were, ' 

nearly all of the disoipline'problems teachers face ^uld 

vanish, even if no teacher became any more skillful in or 

knowledgeable about the management of student groups* Indeed, 

by virtue of such a change teachers would' be able -to become 

much less knowledgeable and skillful concerning discipline 

than they presently arel ^d if psychiatrists had to treat - 

their patients under something like the conditions in which 

teachers meet their students, the character of psychiatric 

practice, and practitioners* skills and knowled^ would 

change markedly. In fact, a rough analogue to this 

hypothetical" change already exists in public mental hospitals. 

There are great differences in organisation, incentives, ^ ad thus 

in practitioners' skill between those working J n such he itals 

and those , in private psychiatric -practice. Few patients are in 
public hospitals ,^ 
f^^y choice , and ^any wish they were somewhere Velse. None pay 

the doctors, and by comparison with their privately practicing. 

aolleagues psychiatrists on the public payroll do poorly* 
^ . ^ ^ * . ^ public hospitals 

The^ are many patients and few doctors^ so that/psychiatrists 
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can provide little or no individual psychotherapy* To the ' 
aKtant that such therapy is availabie it ooours in groups, 
Thera i^^ in fact^ ^little psyahotherapy in such places" 
traditionally they ware warehousas for the insane^ and the 
ahiaf differenea among institutions hid to do with how humane 
their custodial work was^ Fatiants who got batter did so 
because of crude shock therapy^ their own dataOTination, fear 
©f remaining ^ or perhaps timapv The psychiatrists in attendance 
were more ptoinistrators than therapists^ and often they served 
as guards or attendants as wall. Recently the davelopmant ot 
psychotropic drugs has made it possible to relaase many patients 
and to treat others. Psychopharmacology has taken over some 
tasks that psychotlierapy might otherwise have attempted^ had 

■ ^ • ; ^ ^ 

thare been the opportunitias and resources. But little is 
understood abSut such drugs ^ and discipline and custodianship 
kre still among the chief skills of public hospital work. 

2, TOE COLLBCTIVE CHARACTER OF TEAtHERS ' WORK 
th^ school class, then, is. not simply a happen-chance 
legation for teachers' work. It is not simply. a collection of 
indiviauals with whon the teacher deals one by one — ^as though a . 
class of students were no different than a clump of people 
waiting for a subway.. For one thing classes have s^me stability 

— -■ ■■ — - J ^ — ^ " " ' — i — =^ — ^ — ~ r ~ ~ ' — — ' = 

in time and space they last for an academic year, or at least 
a semester, and the same people belong for the entire time. 
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For another most classes are so l%.rge that teachers singly 
eannot ignore the group to work with 

individoals. One implication of these ppinta is that alasses 

develop^identities ^ partioular patterns of interaction, 

traditions, and other imigue aharaeteristios , Praotitioners 

must take aeooimt of these group attributes in order to work 

effeQtively* Each class has oertain features that must be 

taken into account i one is fractious # and simply won't 

manage competitive activities while another, is passive and 

raquires competition to get moving* One of the teachers to 

whom we spoke during this study recalled a particular. class 

in this connection I 

I had one group, and they would do anything, but 
they wouldn't risk anything, they would do 

i^ nything^^^gQU-^aA^^^— But^^th ey didn * t want the — ■. — -. - 

^ freedom; they didn't want the discussions* 

They wanted the papers that you filled out and 
handed in and got an A or a B* And they as a 
^ *^ . groups it was real noticeable # and this was the 
group that all the teachers had said, just wait 
till you get they [implying that they were a 
, per fret group because they were so docile]* (KJ I)^ 

But this point about group identity suggests a further, more 

img03^ tea chin g fg t h^ school class is 

itserrT^ediiam of teachers • practice, distinct 

its individual meitibeii. The class is a group with a life 

its own . in .order to teach, the teacher must work through the 

group. In addition the class is not only the mediiim but 
also the agents L _ _ „ ^ . ' 

^of learning, ^he teacher who wishes to reach individuals must 

reach them largely through the group* In principle # of course # 
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teaching could be organized differently — as a series of 
, tutorials^ for example^ But given its present orgatiiEation, and 
the sizi^and peraistanQS of aehool classss^ teaahers must teach 
the group. If they wish to reaoh individuals they must either - 
reach them through the group or figure out some, way to temporarily 
suspend the class, or reorganiEe it. Soim teaohers do. suspend 
the class by assigning seat work to the entire group and then 
working individually with students. Others reorganize classes 

so as to permit them to work with small groups of students while 

" ' ' 

others are occupied with work on their own. But these and other 

inventions are all ways of dealing with the groia^ character of 

^if^^OTly^ 

teachers' work^ taking it in€o accoimt evenTEy^iguring out 
^j ways to g et ar ound i t, ^ ^ 

3, c6llective outputs are essential y 
One of^lfche many important implications of the colleQtive 
cha^racter of instruction is that the^utputs of teachin| always 
include some state of the instructional group itself. A teaaher 
^^ma^ wish to improve students' appreciation of literature, but 
he also must have order in his classroom^ Whatever else 
practitioners do, iheymust produce such organisational states, 
Ctoe reason these states are valued is that they are Relieved. . 
to be a rr^r»rindifeiQn Qf gthar outputs. A classroom needs 
^ort of order if acaaeitu,c learning is to occur. A psycho-^ 
' therapis^t, by contrast, requires no group outputs^^ — he need 
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pnly enGOurage states in iridivlduals* Mother reason these 
. ^ desir able 

ptaties firg ^valued is that wall managed classrooms seem 

in themsflyes, TeacherB, parents, and stfadents often believe 

that orderly classrooms matter, quite apart from any connection 

to learning academic subgects. These organisational states 

ptt^nifgst values that participants wish to see prominently 

gisplayad. ' 



^hf giutputs of teaching are consequently^ always plural: - 

- . • . ^ , . ' ■ ■ ^ . ,^23 

tpachers must both - instruct their student^ in reading and 

...... ^ ^ \^ j 

maintain food order in their classes* f tMan^-,6f the teachers with 

^om w# sgqkf pointed to this faatura of their trade • One made 

-^he point in particular compressed terms^ in speaking about her 

^Tiath teaching I - 

J like to provide, a medium for them to get ^ 
to^know ^other kids in the class that they 
T^puifi^^'t normally get to know, I've always 
^aid that I . consider math secondary to the . 
^ / lociai skills that I teach ^ids; (FR I) \ 

This teacher knew that there were two different results but 

She tried to produce them together ^ : teaching one by teaching 

■yi^ other* But such outputs -can not always be neatly txed 

tqgetheb. They often differ and even compete. Can leaafning \ \ 

(^nsidaraLtiqn io;r- q^^^^ with le,*rning mathematics . 

^ajthpufr ^acrif icing ^me math skills? Is classroom discipline 

mora^irmortant^than learning^ graimiar? Can the y be . prod uced _ _ 

^nc^% How?. QE^%^.4%#tiqna^ other 
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outputs must always be produced together, but their relative 

importance, and how to co-profluce them, are rarely self-evident. 

Thert'. are no authoritative answers to .these questions, and 

.W'l-ticipants in performances often disagree on the answers. 

' •• ' . ' ' ' ' 

Practitioners must deal with these uncertainties and disagreements. 

The tfeachar we spoke on this^olnt wiyi noted thase 
disagraements in conneation with her approach teaching 
jnathamatdosi > ; 

really , don't think I'm up there to teach theia 
facta^-^a lot of people would, disagree with that^ but 
I really feel strongly that kids don't learn 
naturaliy^ how to relate to each other and' that it's 
part of a teacher's ;reBponsibility to help them do 
that* And especially in a math class that doesn't 
often happen* (FHI) ' . 
- . s ^ ^ - ■ ^ ^ ' . - r ■ 

Teachers, then^ must devise ways to produce ^two or more 



different results at the same time, ^ They must therefore ^Iso 
devise ^ays to manage competing values. Uncertainties and 
disagteements are endemic, to interactive practices, but in 
teaching 

^ they are multiplied . by the social organisation of practice 
itself. The public school teacher f^ces more oo^lflicrbs'^-than 
\er colleague in a private school , and ^hey both face many more 
aisigreements and imciirtaintias in their- school work than they 
-would in tutoring a single child ^iri a single subject. 



4 . TEACHERS ' COMPETENCE *!toST BE DOUBLE-EDGED 
One implication of this discussion concerns teachers' 
knowledge and skills in order to teach well teachers must be masters 
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of both social interaction and subject matter. They must marry 
' technical knowledge with interactive skills. This coiranent 

applies to all workers in interactive trades at a general level"-^ 
. a goodl psychotherapist must master^ technical knowledge of 

.human psychology and skills of interaction in therapeutic 

settings. But each iriCeractive practice has its own version of 

this requirenJent. For teaching it is mastery of large group . 

interaction and siabject matter. Teaching well always includes 

hroth^ though the ^'balan^^ of the ^wo varies among situations. 

1 " " ... ^ ■ ■ ^ . 

For some purposes it is helpful to distinguish the sjcills 

of social interaction from other gpecialiEed khowladge, such as 

^ the theory of neurosis^ or the concept of niMnber* The distinction 

is useful in training practitioners r for example i thay need not 

learn everything in one great gulp^ Those who wish to teach 

mathematics may find it useful to put aside learning about the 

social side of teaching in order to learn the subject. But" the 

distinction between . the technical and interactive aspects of 

these practices is in one r#spect a hindrance i if we wish to 

understand the competence of mathematics taachers^ as opposed to 

their cpmpetence as mathematicians/ wa must understand how they 

connect skills' of social, interaction with knowledge of mathematics. 

f . there fore ^ 

I imliar^praati c 



two things that need not be joined in other practice^. Carpenters 
_ iwy have ^to interact with each other on a job^ and if soma are 
socially clumsy it may make the association unpleasant- Still, 
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the guality of the woodwork need not be affected. Surely 
carpenters would not regard interactive skill and knowledge 
as their special province. But social and technical skill 
be integrated in teaching. One teacher with whom we 
talked made this point in particularly clear terras i 



It's important to be competent in your discipline / 
but I think a lot of it h^s to do wito classroom 
inanagement. If you can^t manage a classroom^ 
it^ doesn't matter how good you are in your field. 
You have €o be able to keep the kids interested 
and keep them treatirig each other with respect^ 
and you too. (JWI) ' 

^ Sometimes the integration of social and technical skill seems 

to take the form of dealing with the social side of practice as 

a preliminary to the exercise of technical skill. Teachers, for^ 

-d-Ms^-^^ttled-^down — — — 



before reading or math can be taught and learned. Interactive 

skill and knowledge is thus seen as a precondition ^r the 
exercise qf ^ ^ 

technical competence. But upon closer inspection technical and 
interactive knowledge cannot be so neatly distinguished. For 
managing the interactive features of performances is not a ' 
one-shot matter^ arranged aC the beginning and then , forgotten . 
■The teacher who settles her class down at 8il5 a.m. lAust have ways i 
of making sure that it stays settled at |il5. These may include ^ ^ 

persistent reminders^ with glances, gestures,^ or words. ^ Or the 

^ . ' ' .. . " .... 

— teachwrorTwep^h^^ 

settled with no other attention from her, ; Similarly, the - 

. psychotherapist treating a patient who has .doubts about the value 
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at ^ffierapy will ftot be able to dispose of the matter onaa and 

for all at the outset^ and then move on to more substantive 

matters* Instead the doubt will lie a continuing, perhaps even ^ 

central *element in therapy, practitioners must devise ways 

to solve th^ social problems of their practice all along the 

way, not as^. a preliminary but as a ^lose* companion for their 

technical work^ ' " 

This does not mean that the technical side .of teachers' 

wofK is unimportant. Teaching reading ^ ^ - ■ ^ , 

for .eKample, requires a set of technical skills related to ^ 

ceacfain ^ ^ ^ cognitive operations. The teacher -s understanding 

of reading, his ability *tb select appropriate examples/ and his 

—g rasp of ^hj&;^al^ni fi c anc e^ofr-Tnistakes all include much technical 

knowledge and skill. But' these skills are also social in the 

^ . ^ ,qood ef f ec:^ ^ _ 

stinse '^that they can be /used /only when fitted to social inter-^ 

'a , . . 

actions* Certain e^xamples make sense with one student but hot 
another.^ Certain exercises will work with individuals alone but 
will -not work for a group, " Certain approaches will work in one 
classroom but not another. One teacher with whom we. spoke noted 
thf differences amorig classes,' and their implieations for his ; 

. teaching s . " , , \ ' ' ■ f* ' , r 

■ ' I used to taaeh, sometimes, FaulKner * 5 The ^ear , 

although^ately,I'^e found that the^kidg^eem 
~~ — to be iesnfile *o^deal .with that than they 

used -to be.' It's too heavy from an iriterpretive 
^ point of view. They.e«n't deal with the style, 
it may -be that 1 have "a slightly' different gro^p 
of kids in terms of 'their' actual capabilities and 
' experiences that ,1 might have had seyeral years ago, ' 
I used to use that quite regularly ..and; it seemed to 
' work , and the last couple of ti-mes that I used it 
, it hasn't, (TH II) 
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Thus while good teaGhers must cojmiaiid the technical side of their 

subject' this knowledge can be used only in social interaction. 

To beome a skill of teaching* knowledge of a s^ject must be 

fused with skills of managing group interactions ^ 

Teaching well^ then, consists partly in devising collectible 

activities from whiph many individuals can profit intellectually - 



Taking parts in reading a play aloud and^ then consenting on it, 
rather than having it Vead silently and^; individually is a simple 
example. Orchestrating such an activity requires skills that go 
3Deyond textual oriticism of drama. Using discussion of problems 
in. social studies or literature rather than relying only on 
individual reading and lectures is a slightly more complex , ^ 

"eKample, for in discussion students can learn from each other *s 



ideas ^ and tfrom each other's views of their teacher's ideas* . 

toe teacher with whom we spoke discussed the- way in which she 

managed discussions of literature in an^ advanced ^placement • 

--^^otlvated ,J * 
English class* The /class was so ^ sKe said^ that student^ 

were able to teach each -other with less than the usual guidance 

fr-om her* 

„* the' kids talk a lot and not always directly to 
me or^he class but they are talking about^what 
wb are talking about, - It is jus t so rt of like they 
are very bright and are ve^ intSraSted in, aarfl 
somebody else is talking and they alfnost like can't 
wait to say it so thay"ll/have this^little interahange . , 
and that* ^uld have bothered me the first few. years I 
taugbt* — ^©\^I=r«aM-ie-thfcdynamicBi^behi 

course 1 can't let it go indefinitely *but it's not \ 
a major problem, • , (GSI) • . 
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Because these AP stu«aftats are engaged with the siibject and bright 

she is ^ble to let the class rnanage itself to an unusual degrea;^* - 

The diMus#ion flows freely ajnong the students in part because 

they keep it focusad on useful issues thetnselvas* This teacher 

noted^ however # that she manages discussion differently in other bright 

classes* 'Bar students in Frestaian English 

\p,^ara much, less mature and they tend to be giggly 

and everything and I do have to clamp down on them 

mora , but at the same time there are ways of doing 

it that are not..*! mean soma kids -you can just sort 

of joke them out of it or tease them about it^ or, 

and sometimes you just have to come dqwn a little bit ^ 

more strictly with them. (ESI) 

Devising ^collective activities from which students profit 

intellectually is this teacher's aimjn both classes^ but she 

adapts her teaching to differences, in the classes. In both 

cases ^ however* students become the agents of each other's 

instruction, and they laarn things that might otherwise have. 

^slipped by. TeachersVcan accomplish things with groups that. 

would be impossibla in individual tutorials." - 

Even seemingly technical skills are therefore deeply ... 

social in such practices as teaching* Technical skills can ba 

employed only in social settings, 4nd must be integrated with 

knowledge of social interaction to be effective. Since there 

iT^on'sOelcable in such settings, one in^lication 

©£ this point is that the .skills and knowledge of teaching are 

only rarely transportable en bloc # They cannot be laamed once 

and for all, and then wbe expected to wrk again and again in 
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subBeguent 

point in eKplaining how flepandent her teaching was on class-to- 
class ^fferencea in group dynamics, 

I've got a class now where I let them work in 
friendship groups^or one unit and 1 turned them 
aroimd and I ^joke them all up. Just so that I made 
them^as_dif*erent as I could ^ and they worked 
perfectly the next ^it, I had [another] class^ just 
the opposite * As soon as I broke up. the friendship . 
goup^ I had intense problems. Bo you can't tell 
in advance which is the best way to go* (TH II) 



As a result^ the skills of teaching are not a fiKed stoc te they 
cannot be learned once_and for all* In a sense they must be learned 
over and over as they are adapted to particular interactions* 

5* CONCLUSION ' . 



One point that fai.ls out from this analysis is that competence 

in teaching is fimdamentally different than competence in many 

other occupations* In other trades competence is identified *^ith 

technical knowledge and skills that are learned on the job or in 

specialized preparation fo^ iti Teaching has such skills and 

knowledge of ^urse. One of/ the teachers we spoke with pointed * 

to them: ' j/\ 

***a teacher has tgij^- trained in his, or her field. 
I felt that as an gftglish teacher I was a lot better 

^fX..^^ing_an_EngJJ^h/^maj ^ ^ 



teaching than I wotiM have been if I»d gone to a 
imiversity and majored in education. Because everything 
I.hear about that is that it's a bunch of crap. (TH III) 

But teachers need more than knowledge of their subject—they also 

need interactive skill and knowladge^ and they must marry these to 

their technical knowledge* This teacher acknowledged these 

points in her coimnent: , : ' 
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Now my observatLion is that once you know your 

subject then you certainly oould spend mow^ 

time learning about how to teach it* (TH liT'^ • 

When she tried to expand on this point, though^ 

she ran *lnto a coxmon problem* She said that it was dif ficult 

**-to identify the kinds of skills that make 
for good teaching; like interpersonal communication^ 
the ability to develop somebody , you know, I'd 
have to make a list of them* • . (TH III) - 

She could not make such a listf however. What are the interactive 

skills of teaching^ and where are they learned or sharpened? 

Are they learned on the job or in training? If sor^thay are 

acquired for the specialized purposes of teaching. But many 

teachers complain that no-one ever taught them how to teach* 

Certainly the "how to teach" skills this teacher just identified 

are not unique to teaching* "Interpersonal communicatdon ^ the 

ability to develop somebody..." sound like generalized skills 

of social interaction, not specializted .skills of teaching. If 

so/ they woul.di be acquired as one learned how to get along in 

himan society^ not as paSttf of teacher training, ^ If this 
then 

were true/it also would be the case that in order to work 
competently teachers and social workers would have to integrate 
certain seemingly \inspecialized but perhaps considerable 
interactive skills with more sgMializted techn skill and * - 

knowledge. This repertoire would be distinctive but problematic, 
for v;e laci_ 

\ . ■ - - 

^^iah of a vocabulary for describing social know-how7-let 'alone 

understanding its integration with technical skill and knowledge. 

The teacher in her comment just above suggested this and she 

elaboratea the idea in a further observation i 
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good teacher, (th III) c^^ing a 



s 



The integration of technical knowledge with interactive skill i 
an essential element of good teaching, yet it renains mostly - 

imeKplorad by^ indeed even unknown to coimentators on this trade, 



^ phis little fora^ opens up many fascinating questions. 
How is such integration accomplished? How do teachers learn 
their trades? Hew specialized are the skills of teaching— 
and how .could they be improved? We will return to these and 
other points after exploration of other social features of 
teachers* work, . . __ 
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jy^ TEACHERS' PERFOHmNCES ARE NOT. THEIRS A^ONE 

Be5ause teaching is a practice of social interaction every 
perforniance is a joint creation^ produced as much by those on 
wh^m^racti-tioners-wo^rk-^ as by practitioners themselves . The 
joint character of performances holds even when the materials 
Of practice appear to be passive, for ^ their very passivity 
powerfulli shapes the interaction* It would be 
unusual for a psychiatrist working with a mostly silent and 
submissive patient to have much success. And teachers whose 
v/ork is greeted by students' withdrawal are similarly unlikely 
to produce impressive results. In both cases, even though 
at first glance it seems that the practitioner is the chief 
agent in the situation it would be more accurate to say that 
the people he works on are equally influential, even if not 
as active. This feature of teaching has many important 
implications for understanding teachers' work, and their 
knowledge and skills. ^ ^ . ^ 

1. OVERVIEW OP JOIN T PERFORMANCE . ' - 

— — ~~ — , ~~~~ ~ ~~" 

The joint rharacter of performance is typically ignored 
by conmentators , and often by practitioners. 'They' leap 
mistalcenly from the fact that practitioners have greater 
knowledge or authority to the idea that they are thfrefore 
iij^re powerful. -There is a common tendency to picture the 
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outputs of these practices as the result of practitioners' 
aQtive work on their passive inaterials. Many social 
scientists write about teachers and school administrators 
as though they were the powerful agents of society's will, 
impressing knowledge and beliefs on passive atudents. And 
many teachers and administrators organize their work as if 
on the same assumption --^as though theteft^job were to give 
kriBwledge actively and the students* job ware" to receive it 
passively. 

But thought and action of this sort ignores the large 
contribution that the other people in performances make, 
impressing their beliefs and wishes on practitioners and on 
the organizations in which they perform* For performance in 
thesa practices are. always interactive, and thus power is 
rarely coextensive with authority*^ Indeed, when the perjofmance 
organization is a gopd-^sized group, as it is in most school 
teaching, the interactions are so compleK that they plaice 
considerable limit's on any single parson's relative importance 
in producing parformances — ^ .the teacher or any student* In a 
psychotherapy session, by contrast, the performance 
organization^ has only two members i its size xs such that either 
one can have an enormous influence on the proceedings, In^ 
teaching, however, participants of ten influence performances 
by way of group action. The most familiar eKample of this is 
the student who disrupts a lesson by inciting his classmates to 
a fit of giggles, or v/orse. But the same Principle holds for 
constr ^ti ve ^class es . In any academically productive class- 
room, the students must produce a willing presence/ 

• . -\ 
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a collective conunitment to those complax operations we call 
reading, pr. physics, or music. Th^y^must attend to the 
teaoher^ and to the issue under study* They also must 
attend to each other, listening to what each says and trying 
to understand it. Each therefore takes a role in advan^ng 

not only his ovm understanding and skill but also that of 

^ " 

others. And the students .must not only do all this, they 

also must not do all sorts bf other things. 

One of the teachers with whom we spoke pointed to her 

studeiits' power to shape classroom work when* she comnented 

on differences among her classes. 

I run them (classes) all differently. Obviously - 
the senior AP is going at a, tremendous speed, and 
it's covering a great deal of material. I can go 
into that class and I - know that everybody has read 
everything that I asked, so that we can use [it] 
as background, as a jmnping.off place. But when 
I'm working with a low ability class I can assume 
^ that some of them have read it,^ some of them have 
read it and ndt understood it , some- of them have 
not read it and are pretending that they have, and 
others aren't even pretending that they have read it. 
Classes are different even within ability levels . (JW II) 

The teacher; hererrefersrto:::t^ . _ 

' in shaping what she and a class can do together.- This interest 

; may bp affected by students' ability # or it nay be affected ^ 
jC^Sa^i^^ial organization of classes by ability. In any case 

she noted that there were large variations in stu'Sents* interest 
and commitment within ability levels. ^d she noted other 
factors \ that affect students' commitment. 



It depends on the time of day as much as anything. 
The second period class is pretty droopy, even though 
they're the same level as the sixth, [But] in the 
sixth I have to actually tell them to please wait, 
take a break, let somebody else say something, then . 
they can jmap in- (JW II) 
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Mother teacher with whom we spoke deferred in similar terms 
to students V power to. influence her clasaroQm performances. 
Her regular history/ classes , she said, did not enjoy writing 
very much ^ and com/lained when she tried to assign extra 
writing- Since she carried a full teaching load-;*about one 
hundred-fifty eleventh graders—she acquiescejdr and only assigned 
the standard writing load. But two ^ot her classes really liked 
to write, and so- she assigned them more/ ^ so much so thSt she 
graded and comnented on forty-five essays a, week. She noted 
that her district didn't recognize or reward thi,^ work, and 
said that she and most teachers were somewhat demoralized by 
budget outs, income -losses anl" the like. Nonetheless, she 
said that ' . ^ ' , 

I do the extra work because ^they , [the students] 
like it. It's much easier when the students ' 
-appreciate it*.. the others don't, so I don't put in 
the extra work for them. , (JC I) ^ 

Students' collective power in producing classroom - 

performance is considerable, then- ^.'en though their authority 

is guite modest. Producing a successful class is a complex 



collective enterprise in which 'students play a large role, one 
largely unrecognized in both academic commentary and in many 

teachers' work. . • ' 

The joint character of "performances has important 
implications for understanding skill and knowledge, in this 
occupation. One simple 'pplnt is that teachers cannot monopolize 
them I" observing classes one often sees students helping 
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each other to learn reading^ coitiputation, writing and other^ 

things. In such instances students^ teach earfi other ^ not 

only unwittingly by the example of their errors but also 

deliberately mm instructors * Because school teaching is a 

large group activity such teaching am?ng students often 

occurs spontaneously p It also is sometimes deliberately 

arranged by teachers. One of the elementary school teachers 

with whom we spoke eKplalned how she used students to teach 

each other in soolal studies, 

I. have them work in groups because I think it/ 
it solves a lot of their own problems. You know, 
[some kids wlll^say] "I aah't do that," Well, ok^ 
if you can't 4o that,, someone else is probably 
pretty good at it, you can do something else, *, . 
When 1 give an assignment like t^at^ and I present 
it In such a way that, here are all the things 
you can do*,, and then I set them off and they're 
all involved, . ,,They gc to tlie library, they get 
their things,,, and I know things are going well when 
they ' re telling each othet "Here's what we're going - 
to do" arid ^'We're going to do it this way"*,*. (KJ 1) 

This tea oher's point Is that^ - / 
because teaching pjsrfo^mances are jointly produced she can 
vary the balance of the teaching that she and her students dO" 
and. thus vary the .power they actively exercise in each others' 
learning. She put a nice point on her. discussion by saying 



Arrangements of this sort redistribute the skills and knowledge 




of such group work that ^ 




of teaching. For when students are delegatad formal respgnslbil 
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for teaching eflch other they have to exercise and perhaps 
acquire more of -the skills that teachers now seem to monopolize. 
But while this sort of_ delegation often happens unwittingly, 
it is not a regular planned occurrence, especially in. the upper 
elementary and secondary grades. Teachers there typically act 
as though they were the sole producers of classroom performances. 

Such delegation seems particularly fitting in school 
teaching. One reason has already been discussed: since school 
teachers work with large groups they must. use the group in order 
to accomplish anything. Many teacHers use the group in mly limited 
ways — for example, by encouraging group discipline, consideration, 
and attention to the teacher and the task. While these are 
often no mean feat, they encourage a sort of passive engagement 
with educatiorf. Class groups can be much more effective 
educationally when they are more actively engaged as educ.ators. 
As. such they can "multiply the teachers' impact- • . 

A second reason delegation o£ .instructional responsibilities 
seems fitting, is that such delegation is in any case an. essential 
part of education— it resides in the work itierf r : For teachers - - 
simply- cannot do their job well without passing on at least some 
of their skills to' student's , so that student., can continue to . 
teach theftiselves. The teacher who helps a' child learn to; read 
must provide him with the skills and knowledge that will enable 
him to instruct himself further—and thfese would help him- to • "I" 

instruct Others. A psychotherapist who effectively assists a 
^p&tient in dealing , with.. some emotional problem can d& so 
only by transferring some of the skills' of psychotherapy to- 
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tbat person, even if on a limitefl basis, in fact/ one of the 

greet stylistic and philosophical aifferencas among practitioneri 

im in the extent to which they eqnpoiously seek to transfer 

their skills to their students, patients and clients. But 

however teachers jnay differ on this point as a matter of 

principle, food teachers of all perpuasions do their work by 

giving themselves away. COne cannot teach students how to 

crack mathematical puzzles without teaching those 

/ Bkills of problem diagnoisis that ft good teacher must use in 

■her selection and explanation of math problems. One of the 
elementary/ 

^chooT'tiachers with whom we spoke said that she tried to alert 
chlidren to their role in their own education,- she trl^d 
consciously to teach them the very problem-solving skills 
that were central to her own teaching. . 

' I think it's the thing we all need most to learn, 
. -cause we really do it all ourselves, and kids begin. ^ 
it's a big secret that teachers usally keep from • 
kids ...I don't think it needs to be a secret. 1 . 
tkink it can be very clear that there are ways to 
d3 anything, and you have to do it yourself and 
jn^l 'show you how to do it. And I feel strongly • 
■ ■ that 1 want my kids to learn that they're doing . 

it, that they^ can do it without me (ep 11} 

one might; eve^rgue that to. teach well is to recurrently make 

oneself unneeeisary, by enabling those on whom one works to 

beiome the agents of one • s owa practice . This does not mean 

.that every good studtent is therefore a full-fledged teacher,^ 

-nor ©very patient a therapist. The teacher whom we quoted just 
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abbve was quite clear that ther;e were big differences in 

skill and respor^slba,lity between teachers and students . , 

There are things that I will e^ect them 
to do and which the world expects them 
to do, and which as a teacher it's my 
obligation to have them do. ...my gift to 
kids is to have them realize, hey, they can 

do it, but they have to do it it's -i^ery 

powerful. . tEP II) ' ' 

It seems particularly appropriate that .this teacher described 

her work as a gift. For in teaching as in most practices 

of social interactiori , the practitioner can only succeed 

by giving away his most important possessions. Teachers are 

everywhere necessary, but to do their job well for any given 

student they mus.t make thentfejves forever unnecessary, 

A more schematic way to put these points is that in 

praQ*ices like . teaching there are always two agents: the 

practitioner and "those humans on whom he works. In all 

other trades the practitioner is the sole agent. As a 

result, in teaching and similar trades there are always 

alternative ways in which a particular task can be 

accomplished: the practitioner can be chiefly responsible; 

the materials can be chiefly responsible ; or they can 

cooperate as co-workers. Each of these alternatives implies- 

different allocations of the skills and knowledge of . 

practice among participants in performances. If one way to 

think about practice improvement is improving the teachers' 

skill, another therefore is to change the allocation of 

-responsibility within schools or ciassrooms so as to change 

* 
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the allocation of teacherly ■ skill. Because perfomiances 
in eduaation are jointly produced^ there are mofeways to \ 
improve praetice than by improving taachera' skAlli. 

The alternatives for alloeating agency and mtill 
are miappreciated by most teachers , administrstQ^B, and 
coranentators , indeed * the. guiding ideas of th^Se practices 
falsely ekalt the practitioners* status^ and e^aggirate the: 
monopoly of skills and knowledge- \Such eKaggerationi are 
perhaps an understandable defensive reaction 1^ practices 
vhose everyday work vividly demonstrates the practitioners ' 
dependence upon those with who^ they work^. Wortfixi in 
such trades develop an extraordinarily keen mmn^mot the 
uncertain efficacy of their skilly and many worrdee about 
their powers* But however understandable it is such 
defensive eKaggeration understates the collective charaater 
Of work, and this" is self-defeating. Teachers arid 
administrators who ignore the power of those on vhom they 
work thereby discourage .and frequently depress tliOBS 
others' performance. And when ^^^^^ research an^J- training 
focus chief ly on practitiong^^^ if t>iey were ^tii only 
agent of practi ie, they close jnany windows on uJ^^ar€tandiiig 
the important cohtribut ion students^ already mak^ / and on 
the larger contribution that they might make if sroperly 
organized, ' ^ 
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2. aNTERRCTIVE IMPROVISATION 

Becai^se all performances are jointly proeucad in * 

i:eaahing , praatit loners * improvisations— cownpii' featu^=e 

cf ""^ practices—take on a remarkably dif f er^nt eharacfcer 

Ifrovisa^ion is an important alement in all t^adii|ifo^ 

tD improvfise is to adapt existing skills arid kApwlidge 

jiw Bituat^ions. improvisation often requires guto 

daoisionSi^ and* on-the--spot adjustments of existing skilM.s 

-to novel c^iramnstances* In this ^ sense most p^aatltione^^s 

loam as -fehey work^ devising somewhat novel procedures 

inventing slightly different goals, adjusting what they 

%m to w}~iat they couldn*t predict. In extehdit^S ^^^-^^ 

€prienc^3 they broaden their aompetence, P'^ -aiders 

improvise as they try to repaii an antique tQiletby 

adapting ^spare parts from new#r models^ jazz inuaioians 

improvise as they invent variations on existitig thimea; 

and furni^^^ure makers improvise as they adapt diffirenoa^^ 

in the gr«in and density wood to ^existing chpir 

designs. . Workers who do not improvise even in son Bmaa.1 

jneaiure 'w^^st be automata, working by sheer habit. 

But. af improvisation is in this ser Be si^niiar across ^ 
n . - - _ . 

all practices, there also are some noteworthy dif|irenc^e, 
■ ^ ' " " i 

lof one tfcriing ^ the specificity of outputs^if fari leros^ 

jractic^s and this a^ffects the type and extent of * 

improyisafeioh. Classical piano performance is cwintl^- 

jftuph rnore narrowly speoified than jazz pianoV and 
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itnprovieatiQn has a muoh larger role in the .second case. 

Thie difference arises from social CTastom and professional. 

opinion y 'and these could be othei^ise. The outputs of 

teaching # however, are inherently less determinate than 

those of ceramic pottery ^ -and so in principle there are 

more possibilities for improvisation in teaching than in 

ceramics. Of course both potters and te^€hers improvise" 

.often that is how they figure out what their output will 

be* ^Once a potter devises a product ^ however , he; can 

replicate it nearly eKactly, by using the same methods and 

materials time and time again. The teacher cannot • One , 

reason for this ^s that his outputs are much less determinate 

than the potter ' s-^--even though they can be severely restricted 

by> custom, professional opinion, and other factors, 

A second reason that teachers cannot replicate .the 

results of earlier improvisation, as jazz muscians and 

potters do is that teachers ' never in^rovise alone. In ^ 

most practiaea improvisation is entirely the practitioner's 

work; he alone adapts his knowledge and skill to certain 

novel features of his materials, or to new requirements 

of the task or the setting. But in teaching and similar 

practices improvisation is Interactive* Practitioners } 

work on h\iman individuals or groups who make large contri-- 

butions* to performances. A hint of .this^ facet of tf>e work 

can be gained from improvisational theatre actors and . 

» , " _ ■ . . . ■ ■ ■ ^ • ■ -■ 

actresses face complex challenges when they quickly make up 
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Skits on the basis of random suggestions from their 

auaiences. But how much greater would be the challenge 

if these actors had to improvise their skits in collaboration 

with their audiences, using the audience not merely to 

initiate suggestions for performances but also as full 

participants in the actiiig. This comparison suggests 

something of the character of -practices like teaching , 

in which such interactive "skits'^ compose much of the work. 

Listen to one teacher describe her love of performing; 

Part of the pleasure .of performing, whether it's 
on s^age or whatever, is the interchange with 
the audience, fehat-you get some kind of feedback. 
Maybe wheR-qfe'u are on the stage obviously the 
audience isn't answering .back or anything ^xKm • 
students in a classroom, butyou'can tell ^y 
the applause or the laughter or whatever . . . (ES I } 

When the participants "answer back" in addition to 

applauding or hissing, improvisation becomes extraordinarily 

complex and chancey. All practitioners^muit--adap^ their 

skills and^ knowledge tounforeseen conditions, but teachers - 

and students must respond to each other's spontaneous and. 

impredictable behavior. In teaching and similar trades,. 

it .would be impossible to work without some sporitaneous 

joint contributions. Workers in most trades must make ' 

up their perfprmances as they go along, at least in certain 

small respects, but only. in practices like teaching do 

practitioners make up their performances in response ^to the 

made-up performances of those on whom they work, and vice 

versa. As a result workers in these practices cannot 
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replicate moBt parforTnances^ and must imprpvise even as 
they Btrugglt to apprOKiinate an earlier result. The 
craftsnian^ by contrast^ can replicate a prioSKtesult 
quite nicely, even though .improvisation was required to 
achieve it the first time. 

Unflerstanding the interactive nature^^bf improvisation 
in teaching opens many windows on practitioners * >perfprmances 
and on the skilla they must develop. On^ point, while^- 
obvious ^ is of great importance i practitioners must deal 
with unpredictable changes in their performance orgkniEations. 
One way to do this is to reduce the opportunitief for 
such changes by means .of rigid rules and procedure's * 
Many teachara deal with the/mpredictable nature of ' 
their work in this way, by, ■ ' 
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Sticking to a set curriculum, usint fixed eKercisos with pre-- 
specified correct answers, and the like^ Another line of 
restriction focused on social interaction — assigning 
individual saatwork, or only calling on students one by one 
in whol^ class aqtivities. By sticking to a set curriculuifry- 
a single text lor example— teachers can restrict opportunities 
to probe many uncertainties in the subject matter and 
by implication in the objectives of their work* By ' 
restricting classroom interiiction to lectures or individual 
questions and answers teachers can reduce students* . . 
opportunitiea to open up uncertainties by exploring the " ^ 
subject matter more on their own initiative. One of 
the teachers with whom s — ' =^ 
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we spoke called attention to the differences between these 

approaches J 

V^bII, I*ve become convinced that a good 
' ' learning situation should be one in which 
students are actively involved and it is 
my observation that the easiest thing to 
do is to do just the opposite : have the 
students be controlled and have the teacher 
-present the material for the' students to 
learn* (TH I) 

Notice that this teacher sees two separate elements in the 
easy strategy have the students be controlled and have 

the teacher present the. material . . * • " These two lines of 
restriction are somewhat independent. Teachers can relax 
restrictions on interaction while maintaining restrictions 
on the definition of subject matter, or they can do the 
reverse. Each manages one source of improvisational • 
uncertainty in classroom work. And each makes it possible 
for teachers to develop their skills and knowledge within 
a somewhat restricted terrain. Knowledge of subject matter 
can be limited to -the set curriculum,and interactive skills 
limited to managing a hierarchical, routine classroom. 

Another approach that teachers can take, is to use 
improvisation as a central element in their work. 
This allows them to take advantage of the joint 

character of teaching performances and- it also ■ permits . them 
to probe subject matter more deeply. To do so practitioner 
must learn to adapt to many unpredictable developments , • - 
inventing performances on the spot. Many teachers learn 
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to organize their insights^ guestions, and other classroom 
interventionB in quick response to shifts in students* 
intefest and response to the materials — ^shifts about which 
teachers often have little notice,^ and only fragmentary 
knowledge* Such improvised performance can become a 
central feature of teachers' work ^ and much competence can 
grow up around interactive improvisation. Such teachers 




develop the knack of turning wrong answers 



into instructionally helpful eKercises, They learn how 
^to ask questions in ways that open up avenues of fruitful 
intellectual conflict in the class. They learn to 
notice %^hen a class had had enough group work^ and 

needs time to recoup on their owi* One teacher said of 
such work that "I have a plan In my head, 1 think 1 have 
a pretty good set of individual priorities on what's 
valuable to me. as a person,-' But^ she went on # "t get my 
cues from the students." (KJ I) 

But if interactive im.provisation opens up many opportunities 
it also can confront teachers with many problems* First of 
all^ effective improvisation requires deep knowledge of . 
subject rnatter. Beginning pianists cannot improvise jazz 
sequences; inexperienced pliin^ers cannot figure out innovative 
ways to. build sinks; and novice mountain climbers ca. not 
eompose a successful attack on a deadly cliff. They simply 
don't know enough. The same principle holds for interactive 
practices. A teacher who knows little about physics will 
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not be able to improvise much of a lesson on aerodynamics 

around the swallow that mistakenly swooped into her 

olassroom, A social worker new to her trade will not 

be effective in h iping her clients make the best ,of 

rules and regulations. Skillful social maneuvering that 

lacks a solid foundation of technical knowledge is quite 

limited. The more profound that knowledge is the 

greater the possibilities for effective improvisation.^ 

The thinner practitioners' knowledge of the subject the 

more they must reduce the opportunities for improvisation. 

One teacher ,^ith whom we spoke took note of these 

connections in discussing the poverty of much elementary 

school science teaching, ^ 

You ask kids in the elementary level, most of 
them think science is a book that their, teachers 
have put them through* Now that's all it is in 
most of the elementary grades ,,,, And so kids 
don't know^ they don't have any sense, like 
what's science to you guys? It's learn about 
weather in a book. And I think it's the fault _ 
of the teachers who are grasping at strav/s, using 
t*e book because they are not^ too confident and 
I think science should be like an area where you 
could make teachers feel real free as to what they'd 
want to do with their kids. And not have to stick 
to the book* But they go back to it out of 
desper-tion* (KJ II) 

0 ■ 

Lacking any knoweldge of their subject teachers stick closely 
to the text. They dare not probe the subject deeply because 
it is a large unknown; they fear that they could not do 
their job at all if they strayed from the text* One 
English teacher with .whom we spoke made a similar pointy 
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aonnecting teachers' ovm education with their later work 
in classrooms. 

I always wondered about education degrees , 
when people come out with not a degree in 
English but one in education • I feel like, 
they've taught you to teach ^ but what have 
they taught you to teach ? You must have 
oohtent. I think if you* re teaching 
Shakespeare^ you have to be able to make 
references to everything taken from 
Shakespeare, from Shakespeare up to 
right now^ so that you can explain how popular 
and important the man's been all along. It 
helps people to cross--reference , * , [in] thinking 
. - on your feet, I guess^ because it shows them 
that it's all of a piece.. (JW I) 

Knowing one's subject makes is possible ^"^.,*to think on 

your feet..; " and spontarieously make connections that will 

be useful tq students. "But if they had a teacher who 

was staying one page^ ahead of them in the book^--and there 

are people who operate that way—then..." such conne^ctions 

could not be made, and much richness in the subject would 

lost. (JW I) 

J r ' Teachers can cope with their own ignorance by organizing 
classes in a rigid and traditional form. But they also can 

employ activities that permit improvisation as long as 
they keep. it aw ay f rom deep subject matte^ 
/^igh school tei chers who teach history or social studies 

by discussing daily newspapers sometimes take this 

approach^ as do primary grade teachers who organize 

classes around group activities^^games , songs, field 

trips, /and the like — that interest children without 
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carrying muich intellectual content. But in such cases 

teachers • thin subject matter knowledge restricts their 

capacity to improvise, and their ability to learn from 

their own work and from their students. One elementary 

school teacher^ with whom we spoke probed the differences . 

in her ovm knowledge ^of English and mathematics, and 

the impact these had upon her teaching, 

I guess that in the language arts area 
my teaching style, I think is not, it is not 
totally . teacher centered, 1 think that I am 
able to give them my knowledge of the subject 
and because of my love for it, I'm able to 
have a pretty good balancing between the 
child and the teacher as far as a give and 
take and eliciting a lot .from children. Now 
imf ortunately I am npt able to ^ adhere to 
that same philosophy in mathV' If I felt 
more secure in teaching math 1 would try to 
do that, I would. try to have more of an 
inquiry kind of apprdach to it. But it is not 
, my favorite thing to teach so I probably am 
more, just more lecturing you know, and showing 
and such than I would like to be* (JN ^I) 

This teacher's insecure knowledge of math had her teach it 

in a lecture format,, to restrict classroom interaction 

around the subject. She went on to make the ,same points 

about other subjects. 

In social studies it depends on the topic, 
' ^;f it is something that I'm really interested 
in and I can bring language into it, I will 
be able to teach it with some kind of an inquiry 
approach. If it is a topic that I'm not sure 
about I probably hold on to materials more and 
more and kind of feed it to the kids. And the 
same thing with science. It depends again on 
the topic. (JN I) 
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To be effective^ then^ the /foimdatlon of knowledge 
in improvised perf ormancea must be deep^ familiar, and 
thoroughly assimilated. For only then is. knowledge available 
wHen there is little time for reflection or refreshing 
rscolleotion. While t^^hnical 

knowledga is a large element in interactive improvisation^ then/ 

to be usable suah knowledbe must be tacit* One of the 

elementary school teacheri with whom we spoke talked about 

the differences between he^ relatively weak knowledge of 

mathematics and her work im English and;^«ocial studies* 

I'd like math to become as creative and 
intuitive to me as my other teaching is* 
I mean , I know what you need to know and 
do in writing and reading and social studies 
and I can pull it together and integrate 
it and do it well* And I don't have that 
^ internal sense of the way math happens. **, (EP I) 

This -teacher went on to discuss her efforts to deepen her 

knowledge of math^ and she said that her teaching had 

improved somewhat i She no longer worked just by the book. 

But she still felt relatively insecure in the subject, 

and worried about moving away from conventional methods* 

* » * there ' s a teemendous donf lict between the 
demands of the society in teaching strifet - ^ . 
computation and my belief in whst teaching is, 
which is the thinking process* So every time 
I spend three days doing something else, not 
doing my .computatio^n ^ then I get all neurotic 
and paranoids Though i'ft myself I believe that's 
how you teach math* That's bne of life's 
/ conflicts. But"/ I think that if I got a more 

internal grasp of it^ then I'd be able to ; * 

integrate it and find^ it everywhere and then 
I wouldn 't be nervous* I meanj I'm not 
nervous when I don't do reiiding in [ability] 
, groups* (EP I) 
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• Thus/ while all teachers must improvise, the extent 

i 

of such work varies greatly depending in part on ^ 
teaQhers' coimnand of their jnaterials, in part on their 
intaraative .skills, and in part on their ability to connect 
the two. Many ^teachers restrict the uLncertainties by 
reducing the opportunities for improvisation^ but they 
thereby also restrict their students* and their own ^ 
opportunities to find challenge and excitement in the work. 
TKere is a lifetime o£ learning and eKcitement in a subject 
if only one knows it well enough to see the many puzzles it 
contains and appreciate ^ the: many views that others can 
take of an issue. But teachers who have been taught that 
the knowledge required in teaching is mastery of a text^ and 
that .the teacher's job is to -tell ' students the right answers 
are' unlikely to learn much froni their own subject or be excited 
by it for very long. They are. thus also unlikely to take 
the chances that extensive improvisation requires. Their 
classrbdin performances will be jointly produced with students, 
but the students' contributions will be limited in content 
and likely passive or unproductive in character. Teachers' 
performances are never theirs alone, but if teachers are hot 
sufficiently in command of their subjects to take intellectual 
risks with students they will restrict what students might 
learn. 
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3, INTERaCTIVE IMPROVISATION AND COMPETENCE 
Not all teachers rely extensively on Interactive 
improvisation, thouglwit is difficult to teach without 

some such reliance. Even among those who do improvise 
extensively, not all do it well. But consider for a 
moment certain paradoxical qualities of competence among 
those who teach well by means of'^^tensive 
improvisation. They must have a reasonably deep command 
of their subject otherwise they could not capitalize on 
the many opportunities for teaching and learning that ordinary 
classrooms present. Yet even with such deep knowedge 
teachers frequently feel that they succeed by the skin 
of their teeth. Thay must respond quickly to students', 
questions, comments, and ideas,- they must deal constructively 
with many conflicts and mistakes concerning subject matter; 
a„« unpredictable 
social situation. In such work teachers rarely can have the 
benefit of much reflection or even brief pause, 
and as a result the knowledae on which their 
responses depend is often unavailable to their own 
consciousness. They frequently don't know why they failed, 
or succeede;d--6ften they can say no more by way of 
explanation than "intuition." They therefore feel, that 
they are skating on, thin ice, and are perhaps ill-prepared. 
To make matters worse, improvisation is rarely 
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noticed in teachers' training or in academic comment on 

teaching — despite the fact that it plays a large and 
distinctive role. Therefore teachers' first professional 
eKposure to the improvisational aspects of practice 

typically occurs not in training but on the 



job^ Training for and commentary on teaching instead 

tend to miinic the deductive^ end^to--meana reconstruction 

of how practitioners work that is found in coranentary on 
other p racti ces^ 
^r^^rticularly technology and science* This reconstruction 

is almost comiaally overdrawn ^ yet the caricature has 

currency* Teabhers are exhorted to become good planners-^ 

tb learn how to set specific objectives^ to determine the 

roper means to adhieve them/ and then to march ahead from 

/the first . to the second by means of pre=-arranged sequences. 

Planning and analysis are of course useful-^they can ^ 

akd improvisation — ^but overstating the possibilities of 

foresight can heighten practitioners* sense of incompetence, / 
. ' both^ J 

or their contempt for the academy *s approach to teaching, / 

Performance in practices like teaching is analogous 

tb finding a way through uncertain terrain-^-making up 

mapS/ inventing naw paths and destinations, finding old - 

ones again/ and improvising in other ways as we go. 

But all the while those leading the eKpedition must 

encourage ' the commitment of their fellow travelers/ must 
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support their sense that the journey is worthwile, and 

must give evidence that it is v/all^conducted. Doing 

such work^ whether in teaching small* children to read 

or in teaching adolescents calculus requires considerable 

tact and skill. But such improvised work also ^ lends itself to 

the sense that performances are only a little skilled^ 

or maybe even a fraud. Worries about the character of 

competence may be^ rooted in the very nature of good work 

in this trade* " . 
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* ■ V . JOIKT PERFORMANCE AND JOINT EFAIUATION 

Teaching is a profession of sooial interaction^ and so 
all smocessful performances are teachers* and students' joint 
productions. But in order to act students, like teachers, must 
judge, and decide. Will they attend to the lesson? Can 
they understand the teacher? Do they want to? Is the lesson 
interesting? Is the teacher fair? Is the class Qonducted well? 
Teachers' actions are not the only influence on how such 
questions as these are answered. But students ask and. answer 
these and many other queries in every class, and their teachers' 
actions do offset the answer sf-^indeed, they often shape which 
questions are asked. Because students are active agents in 
the classroom then, they are also important judges of teachers* 
work. Students regularly evaluate their teachers' performances, 
and base their own classroom actions on these evaluations. 
Teachers must respond to these evaluations and consequent 
actions in their own work, . Teaehers' ; performances, and their 
skills,, *are thus shaped by their students' judgments, 

- ' - ^ i 

I, IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS' WORK 
Because students are the first^line judges of teachers' 
work, good teachers paV attention to students' evaluations. • 
They become close observers of their charged, and this affects 
teachers' performances and their thinking. We can find - 
evidence of this in a/ general way in . — ; 
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the ways that teaohers talk about how they figure out how 

well they are doing. One teacher with whom we spoke said 

••.I really think the main way I know Is 
from watching what's happening either 
by the child hiin or herself ^ or our 
interaction, and seeing the Kind of work 
^that's happening, (SS II) 

Notice that this teacher mentioned three specific foci for 

observationi how the child is behaving, his interaction with 

the teacher, and his work. To do their jobs well teachers 

must develop skills of observation on all three fronts, 

learning to see small signs and interpret them wisely, A 

good primary teacher will notice inattention in a student, 

and deal with it before the student loses control of the 

lesson. If a student clings or in other ways tries to 

monopolize her attention she will find ways to divert the 

student so she can work with others. And ^ she will arrange \ 

things so sWe can watch students doing long division, so as to 

pick up reasoning problems before an entire assignment is 

con^lete • / 

Another teacher with whom we spoke put these points „ ^ 
in a slightly different, way when, she saidi 

,1 think you can observe [how things are going] 
by the, process the kids are going through in 
doing something. If they're indeed doing it 
and^Chey're eKcited and enthusiastic about 
doiiit/it. And you can jurlye from the products 
tha^come out of it, (JN II) 

The teacher we .quoted initially elaborated these ideas in a 
useful way, calling attention to some of the qualities she looks 
for in childrens* work. By Implication this teacher is also 
pointing to. how closely she must observe students and their work 
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Well, I know things -are going well when there 

is an energy around the task that becomes, or is, 

productive for the child. And it may not be 

this minute, or within the next five, but that there 

is a curiosity and an energy that propels the child ■ 

at whatever speed. Which is very different from . 

a sort of grinding, halting Another way, when 

I think about a child... it has to do with how 
often they return to it [.some subject or task] 
on their townj independently.-^ Whether it is 

' science or blocks-or t^riting. And it may be something 

that the child can do on his or her own, but there 
is a jguality of attention about the work that speaks 
involvement. (SS II) • , 

' Another teacher summed up these points about observation, in 
response to a query about how she knew'how her own work was going. 
She said that she watched her students to see how she was doing— 
noticing ' 

Body language ^ facial aKpression, enthusiasm, 
for what we* re doingv enthusiasm for the 
task^ process,, whatever, engaged* You have 
to do it in different doses with different 
kids, . . (EP II) ^ 



However highly developed, though, | teachers ' observational skills 
are never enough. They frequently fail to see in^ortant things-- 
even obvious ones. This teacher went on to say 

* 

...you can, miss too. The other day I was« 

doing a dictation and feeling, very confident 

about everybody. ..and to my student teacher's ■ 

horror , . . she walked by somebody and he was 

crying. Water all over his paper! ...So you 

can. miss. You can' certainly. And I wasn't 

aware of it. (EP II) 

Perhaps because of such instances many teacher are particularly 
alert to their students' evaluations of ongoing performances. 
As' their discussion here suggests, not .all of students ' evaluative 
respohse is conscious, nor if conscious is it aiways articulate. 
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But some teachers realize how essential these continuing 
evaluations are to their owi success^ and mo they try to 
create' conditions that encourage students to keep them 
informed. One teacher ' echoed the ideas presented mbp^m, 
saying that she depended on - , 



...the feedback from the kids, Both^yerbally 
' and what I see theni writing* .when I walk 
aroifnd the room and I see that 90% of them got 
the right answer andr did it right, then I know 
I've done a good job academically^ in terms of ^ " 
teaching the material. , (FR II) 

She went on,, calling Bttention to the ways in which the 
organization of a class can affect what a teacher learns 
aboutr ner performances. ^ 

But I find that the atmosphere that I ' ve 

created in a class, the more open it^.is, the 

more likely you'll be able to tell whether you'^vb 

done a ^ood job. tod they let you know all the , 

time. They'll tell you when you didn't do such a. 

hot job of e^^plaining. A kid'll raise his hand 

and say, "you really just, confused me more." 

I think kids have to feel that 'they can say that 

to you, because otherwise you'll never know. (FR II) 

» . *» 

In effect, this teacher tries to learn atiout the quality of 
her work by enooursging stwdents to offer their assessment of how 
thingB are going. Her cornment ^is" alsq useful because it alerts 
us to strategies that teachers can. use to gain access to 
students' assessment of their work— beyond just paying 
attention, imd it calls attention to the potential importance 
of such strategies in improving teachers' understanding of how 
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they are doing. B\it encouraging students to share their 
evaluations of on--going performanQSs is only one way of dealing 
with the "Targe role that mut^ial evaluation plays in such 
interactive trades as teaching. This teacher's discussion also 
cqlls attention, by contrast, to another way of dealing v.*ith 
this feature of performances~i-e, , ignore iv , Hany teachers 
who manage their classes in traditional, hi /hly structured ways 
leave much less room for students to express their assessment of 
on-^going performance, or at least to express them in ways 
that teachers might find useful. Students* assessments 
are instead either repressed or manifested in inarticulate 
ways — ^Doredom, restlessness, day-dr^eaming, or rote compliance. 
This does not mean that students' educations are less important 
to the progress of the class, only that they are important 
in less articulate ways. But however students respond in such 
classes, our point is simply that teachers can try to arrange 
the^r classes so as to stifle students' response. These teachers 
rely more on authority than on inte41igence to manage students' 
assessments of their performances. But whatever strategy 
teachers choose they must somehow manage students? evaluations 
Of their work. 

2. IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHERS* THINKING 

A third points that flows from this discussion 
concerns the ways that teachers* intelligence can be 
adapted t© the interactive character of their work. One 
aspect of this has already been mentioned—many' 
teachers develop skills of observing students' behavior,. 
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in addition to their skills of diagnosing students' ■ 
written and oral work. Such observational skills have many 
interesting features, but one is of particular interest 
here I when teachers think about their work they think 
about particulars. Because their work is interactive, to 
pay attention usefully they must attend to specific 
instances. They reflect on what one student misunderstood, 
, what one exchange signified, what one set of badly done 
spelling exercises says about previous lessons. Teachers 
do not think only about particulars— they A?orry about how 
inuchxmathematics students should learn, how best to teach 
it, and whether instruction should be offered about the 
Holocau^, or nuclear war. Teachers often appreciate the 
logic of a, subject, or understand the structure of a 
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discipline. But when they teach, such understanding and 

appreciation must be filtered through particular inter- 

actions around particular examples^ exercises, questions 

general 

and aniwers* Otherwise the teachers ' /understanding will 
not reach their students. 

This particularity is evident in the way teachers 
talk about their Work, They focus on specific cases—a 
student who cracked a reading problem ^ three students who 
disrupted a class, a class that went wrong because the 
student teacher misconstrued the lesson. Teachers* 
conversation is focused on specific interactions because 
those interactions are the vehicle for their work. It is 
only through such particular, cases that math can be taught 

in schools or reading mis-- learned. Consider all the 

% ^_J-n p r eceding chapters, Q 
initfeces which we ^ave used teachers '\ words to explore 

and explain their work here. Most refer to particular 

instances s they tell a story, or they refer in a general way 

to the particularity of teachers* trade. Some co^entators 
take this oarticularity to be a mark of simple--mindedness 

in teachers, bul they are mistaken. Not all teachers are 

smart, but their intelligence adapted to .their work, and thei 

work centers on social interactlon^-^which by its nature is 

particular. When teachers talk about their work they 

therefore tell stories and comnent on them. ^ 
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This feature of teachers' thinking is 
'^-^in pa Tt^ 

worth mentipn7*because there is such a great contrast 
between the ways teachers think and the ways that most 
CPiqmentators and reformers of teaching think. By now most 
ppmnientators and reforniers are acadeiniG analysts who have been 
trained in one or another of the social sciences. There is 
^^^^^ a great difference between excellent analysis in 
teaching and in social pcience diBciplines, The teacher's 
e.^cellent analysis consists in finding a world of meaning 
in the particulars of interaction. The social scientist's 
excellent analysis typically consists of discriminating 
prnpng abstractions, or in generalising about large bodies of 
pvidence. Often this evidence is observed by others and 
reported to the analyst second--hand, in words or numbers* 
Teachers do not think in the way of social science 
disciplinarians, but that does not mean thaey do not think 
well, ' ^ ^ 

There is more here than a mere difference. Story 
telling arid the analysis of particular social phenomena are ^ 
ppprpaches to understanding that have only modest currency in 
the academy, Eppecially in schools of education^ where 
the abstract subject matter and generalizations of social 
pei©n<?e have long bp#n seen as a ticket to academic 
I'tPpeQtabi^ity , puch story telling usually evokes a bored 
or ^v#n horrified reaction. It is dismissed as "telling 
V^r Stories," something no respectable social scientist would 
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do. Teachers* ehief i^eans of ^•eflecting on their work thus 

finds little appreciation in th=^ose intellectual centers 

dee^igned to improve our grasp C3f education* The academies 

specifically charged with unde^^standing teaching and 

interpreting it are, by virtue of the dominant modes of 

thought in the .imiversities, >l_ngularly ill^equipped to take 

account of how teaeherB think to^bout their work* Many academics 

assume that because teachers not think in the ways most 

social scientistsa^-''^^^~"CSey do not think well. 

This point about teachars^ thinking is also import_ant 
be mus e manY> 

^effDrts to improve teaching mmm to improve teachers' 

ability to analyze their ovm wo jck* In itself this seems 

reasonable, ^ but most, indeed nea^^ly all of tiiese)''Tmprovement 
1 --^..^n alysis with^ - 
efforts equateT^ " " to academ._ic analysis, meforamrs texhort 

teachers to improve their abili— ty as detached analysts of 

their own practice* Some argu^^^ 

that teaching should bs viewed ^^ms a decision making trade, 

and that teachers should be tra - lned ^ . . ^ 

to be better ^decision maktrs/ &lore careful definition 

of goals, better .^deritanding c=3f alternative ways to reach 

each goal, a better grasp of ho^.^ to assesr the relative 



effectiveness of alternatives, ^nd a better command of how to 
evaluate their own progrfis-^al^^ these and others are 
advertised as^ essential element^^ in teacner improvement * 
A few reformers have taken up th^e whole package or something 
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like While others have concmtr^^^^^ ^„ , " 

ave concentrated on one element or 

anpthdcr. So.e, for example. t„to provide teacher, with 
bett^::^ in deciain, abo,ult.«,ative way. to produce 

o.e^.r-ticular output-.Jifcereaai,. Ot=hers try to teach ■ 
teacher . s better evaluation skin,, sti _ii others try to 

improve teachers- ability to a.lta cb:oectives precisely, 

or try persuade teachers i-o a'^nnt- « , ' 

teacners to adopt paackages of objectives 

already so defined. So,.e othe. „form..ers of teaching have 
tried ,-„ite a different approa.l-they - construct simulated 
■ satti„9^ in Which teachers can «k at a prescribed task, 
scrutinize the result, reflect o.it, ^identify weaknesses, 
and try again. In this case the. otior^ is that teachers 
can leac^n from the opportunity topract=ice outside their 
classes, and then carry the lea^g Ba^ck into class. 

The, se reforms and other s as» tl^at th. best -judge ^.v. 
tn_teac h^nq and sig ilar,tradss4^e .y--ho takes an 

The good decision-making teach., , tho„„ght to be one who can , 
.tend b«=k from her classroom „orU„* i^igure out what her 

5oals r.^lly are. The good evala.a„g t=eacher is one who can 

look cool ly at the results of hec «rk ana-fi ■ 

cwrn, and figure out where 

.t has go-ne Wrong. . They oft=n ass« tba. t nractiti^ 

*** °" •« •» 90. ..on. The decision- ' 

^^.ng ens evaluating teachers' aho. are expected to perform 
their an.E^ytic work in th. middle things, assessing goals 
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and evaluating performance more shatpL_y as alassroom work 

prdrpeeds. But somstlmes it is believe^ that such reasoning 

can be done . w - %^4^ 

outside of performances and then plugged m at the rignt 

In either event/ 
time, /those who try to improve practi^tionsrs* analytic 

skills seem to assume that teachers ca^ii,,lnttgrate ,#n external 
judge's perspective into the ongoing BB&ction. They assume 
that teachers can analyze their work aagainst external 
standards while working insifiej that t— eacheri can 
imaginatively stand outside perforinan==es at the same time 
as they actually produce them, \standiing inside. 

From time to time, of coursfe, wo^Keis in all trades 
step back in their imagination, And as tHeir work goes on 
they consider it as an external judge might. Workers in 
any trade consider matters as their Ci^^stonisrs , or 
supervisors , or critics might— and ce__rtainly teachers do so 
But my analysis suggests teachers haVac uiiueual difficulty 
adopting such a detached perspective, because of the 
pressures to pay attention to the oth»«r pirticipants in 
their performances. We askef teachet -s wM they did ^ 
or who they talked to when trying to figure out whether . 
their work was going well, or needed improvement. Listen 
to one teacher , who told us : 

I know when it's not goin-.g . right and I 
feel "oh, I bombed o.ut oh working with, 
that child or in presenti-,ng that today... 
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So one points ^ saemingly siinple enough, is that teachers 
listen to thmemselves—they know yikw things go poorly. 
But- how do t— >i^y know? Well, this teacher went on to tell 
us about ^ 

^3ne child in particular I had, we , had 
' -^^hls same scenario several different times 
v^here she has been doing math with rods 
i-«hich she can, do ^ the^e is not question 
^about that , alright , tut there is sort 
c^f no independence in doing it on her own 

all*,*, and this was just driving mm 
^^ongo..,** (SS II) 

in fact, then, this teacher didn H just listen to herself! 
she attcndacS to a child, and to Jer reaction to the childj 
work* Ona theme in teachers' Mswsrs to our query, then 
is one wa amready mentioned—thei'pay attention to St 
to find out how they are doing* 

This teacher went on to say.thcugh, as several others 
did, that stae sometimes turnea to colleagues outside the 
classroom for help. She continiied, speaking of this child, 
tha t she I 

. decided in [working vith her] that I wasn't, 
is"! Siul?ly do with Children, making sure that 
Ih^L wafsLoess, repeatedly at the outset... 



^ 3 -ust tal -Ning wi -^^h thl g fomer teacher and 
thliX^^ i .nq ai^Qut that **. J ^Jiin't setting this 
up c^ight you know. So thi next three times I , 
didi it I made sure that happened and today 

y^B& the fourth and it was a veritable ^t®®^® ' ^ ^^^^^ 
, i^u ^4 ^ 4 TT^ /emphasis aaded) 

you know* She did it, * • * ifeb iij % ^ ■ 
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So a secDnd theme is that talking to other taaahers can 
help in figuring but what's wrong^ or how to get it right. 
As this teacher told us^ 

most often ^ta^k to a friend or colleague about 

it or ther^^reT some sotarces I go back to and I 

talk with Wi student in the classroom^ — a student 

teacher* H^S^ID 

But then she continued ^ turning to a different idea about 
where teachers find help/ she saidi 

Sometimes I'll turn to another child and say "I'm 
not helping him with this very well/ could you 
find a way to do it?" And 1 don "t feel that is - 
abdicating when I involve another child, because 
often/ often they make the connection and the main 
thing is for the oonneQtion to be made, not who's 
helping it to be made, (SS II) 
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t^his is the third point—teachers must fM mo^st sdurces 

of evi_dence and help within their own class es. Be^call a 

teaoli^^r's view^ quoted earlier in this chapter! 

[I rely on] the feedback from the y.i^h BotSIi 
verbally and what I see in their writing*.. 
They'll tell you when you didn't do Buoh a 
hot job of explaining, A kid •11 raiSihis 

hand and say / 'you really just confuS^i me snore,' (FR.II) 
Kb teachers try to step back from their work "'Unlik*^ those 
Worker— s who produce ideas or objects— they m^nit tak*^ accomit not 
only c^f external judges but also of twenty oithirt^y judges 
iittin^g in their classropnu These judges jna^e thei^^ owi 
analys^es of teachers* work^ and their o\m de"tmina-i*ions about 
its <gi^ality. If teachers.' work is to succeed they ^riust 
8ati#f^y these internal judges. Most analyti>^ ^^for^^s of 
teachi ^ng assume that teachers can assume a ^/Ctached perspective 

LoutsJaTTe their own performances as.- they prod^^^them-^ but the 

^ / ■ . 

intera ^ctive character of these practices dia^tage^s such 

detach-^ment , For the m.>st Import^ant critics - 

and c;cv:-ns\mers of practitioners' work are the people on whom 

the wo^rk is done. Good practitioners therefore pay close 

attent ion to the judgments that are always o^currin^g inside 

their xP^^fc^rmances , and adjTist their work ii. light cof them. 

Many r*^e forms aimed at making practitioners b^ttir a^a. stepping 

back f lom their o^ro work thus run counter to intera^^tive 

^ pressur-res that encourage practitioners to et^Ofid to the 

analys^^s and evaluations arising within th^lirparfOr^mances. 
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^^his is not to say thpt teaclife rs do tio analysis ^ There 

ii' intac=h thought and analysti in ol^^es but it mt quick. 

It mu^t. respond to particuLar incia .ents. An^ it mus-t shift 

rapidgay from one subject another . Classrc^oi^ work is 

* 

typically rapid, and opportunities for reflection are fleeting, 
fhira is a great compression of eve^its and ffeVieppor^^ities 
to stc^p the music so the teacher cpk^i analyze ^hit just 
happe^^ed. Yet these f leett:ig per£&=OTnances ar^ Jam-pseked. 
Thiy ^^re, after all, produced joint Hy by a teacher and at 
least several students—often ^n entire class of twenty or 
thirtvs-. They incorporate coHiplic&t^^d interactions abound often 
danse intellectual issues^ Ai a r&^sult , while teachers do 
lots c^f thinking on their feet, if —they wish to ref Isct 
in a ^sustained systematic wythey ^nust do it outside the class 

F^or these reasons most of teac^fcers ' refl^etion is also 
retro^Epective s they recall and recO«istruct an opisods ^ or 
an ent^ire morning # trying to figure out why tJings wsnt wrong ^ 
or why^ a lesson- turned out diffeten-^ly than plinnedw Or they 
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JCiay try to figure out how to deal more effectively with a 

problem, or a difficult child, in case the difficulty recurs, 

^But whatever the subject, teachers must work on it mostly in 

t^he solitude of their own mind, with little help be'sidfes--- 

t^heir imperfect memories^-^no other observers, nor even casual 

fca^ystanders with whom to check their recollections. They can 

^2ind some helg from some colleagues , but evan this is 

1 limited, since nearly all teachers w^^fc alone. No one else 

-—^^Q^ delights^ 
s^^ees what puziTes'^hem* And they can ©Kpect little help from 

tjie people who study education. = Retrospective reflection is 

a mode of thought that is practiced in the academy-^by 

Ix^istorians in one way and psychotherapists in another. But 

n. -either history nor psychotherapy figure^ prominently in 

olleges of education, nor are teachers tra:^ned to observe thei 
refljct^ , , ^ 

ci^ — vm work or to"^ on it later. Retrospective reflection is 

f-^rm of Bnalysis that seems foreign to most social scientists, 

a.3id they increasingly dominate the education faculties that 

tr^fain teachers. ^ 

Thus, there is. a great gap between the habits of thought 

u^::^ed by most of the academics who try to understand and reform 

t^eachihg on, -^-.he one hand, and teachers* hab. ts of thought on 

tSia other. Teachers Attend to particulars — they try to search 

o^wat meaning in individual events^^whlle social scientists 

^e«ttend instead to generalizations aimed at detecting broad 

r^^gularities in how society works,' or predicting how 

will. Teachers think that valid knowledge can be found . 
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in specific accounts of a single events or a small cluster of 
events, btat most social scientists think that valid knowledge 
requires generalization about a. few features of _ . 

many events, when teachers try to improve their work they . 
tWJp mostly to retrospective analysis of a given situation; 
but; when social scientists try to improve teaching they search 
for already-established geniralizations about whatf on- the 
average already has worked, and thus can be coimted on to 
work in the future. When teachers think about a solution for 
a problem they look to a particular remedy for this difficulty, 
for that student, in this situation, but social scientists look 
for solutions in that non-specific place^^the average classroom. 
The academic disciplines that have been most preoccupied with 
the analysis and reform of teaching—psychology, sociology, and 
economics--are the disciplines with the deepest of affinities for 
the habits of academic thought summarised here* And the 
disciplines with closer affinities with the ways teachers think— 
history, ethnography, and psychoanalysis — have the most shallow 
root's in the study of teaching, 

I do not know if this gap can be closed— that is a subject 
that extends far beyor.d this chapter. But one step in the 
right direction would be to recognise that teachers* modes of 
thoughts are adapted to their Interactive work, and that 
efforts to improve their work by improving their analytic 
abilities will come to^naught if the iinproveinent 
efforts are hot fitted to teachers' work. A second step in 
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the right direction would be to recognize that the large gap 
between teache^rs' habits of mind and those. of most social 
scientists who study teaching are not the result of teachers' 
obtuseness. G»od teaching is not the same thing as good 
social science analysis, and the teacher's analysis of her work 
is not the.saiTt.^ as the academic social scientists analysis. 
They use diffe^rrrent languages because their practices are 
different. W& would not try to improve musical composition 
by getting mus ic critics to teach aspiring, composers how. tq write 
about music know that writing music and writing music 

criticism are quite different trades, requiring different 
knowledge and skills. Yet much academic research and many 
practive impjrci-vement efforts assume that if teachers could' 
be made to thi_nk in the ways of university analysts, teaching 
would improve- If we wish to improve teachers' analytic 
skills we mus^ find modes of analysis — ip teachers] work and 
in academia-'-^hat are adaptable to the work that teachers do. 
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' .3. ■ COMPETENCE. AND •.INTERACTION ' ' ■ 

i have argii'ed .tha^ 'Seterminations about thf guality . ■ 

of teacher siJ work are dlistinctive. In most other trades the 
termi of-referende for judging performances lie outside- the 
performances: -the materials of practice are inanimate, and ^ 
evaluating practitioners' performances' and resu^^ 

matter among- practitioners ; those who .00^ , . 

and others who comment^ on' and criticize the perf^mances and. 
products. But the first-line ^ponfiumers and evaluators of teaching 
are students. ^Practitioners and their materials engage each 
other on two levels, analytically distinct, ^t closely ^. . 

related. On one they collaborate, in produqing. various'ioutputs . 
On another they judge each other's work as performers and . 
collaborators. To >e successful teachers must somehow deal with, 
these internal consumers and critics of their work^ Competence 
in practices like teaching therefore can be shaped by_ 



participants' .judgments about Competence. Recall what = 
•teachers quoted Wlier in this "chapter .tfaid., in oneway «r 

another " . ' , , > ' 

...'they let. you know all the time. 
They'll tell you when you didn't 
" . do such a hot job. , ; (FR II) • . ' ' 

But if all workers in interactive practices must make such 
adjusiments, they do not all make them- to the same degree or 

the same way. In the^ase of teachers; the people pn 

'vhom they work are not equally well situated to judge ; • 
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'practiMoners^. peEfd^ancea,. All^stuaents avaluata their , . • 

teachsrs:^- work, b^t high sahool students ,a« 'batter ^situ^^ . 
/ Ito both restrain , their. oudgmentB ^and to act on them • ^ ;/ 
" effectively than ;kin^rgarden students. ' In ^ addition, teachers 
^ who fet'Hgid discipl^e^r^ their ^^^^ and who stick 

to a fixed curriculu^^^ hive' less direct evidenci on • 
' ■ their cdmpetence to deSl^^ith than those wi^^ take a more inter- 

active approach to teaching . » - , 

^ Another factor that affects the 

^-^^^^r^r^^Tf^^^^^^^ performance is. the nUture 
of output. All results of the famly ^f Practices to which 
teaching belongs are qualities- of ' persons or organizations^- 
orde* in a crowd, profitibility in a firm, self-estea. in ^ 
patient, or -reading prowess in a child. Butsome of these 
outputs ire actions or indices, of .beh^ior that have a 
relatively accessibli 'common meaning; such as jayv^lking, 
or computational skills, .we believe that observers are at ^, 
as qualified to observe and assess such outputs as those. 

who produce them. But other output 8--s^£-_ ^^^ ^ ^ 
esteem,^respect for others, ^patr.ot.sm, or -.v.c v.r^ ^^^^ 



s lass settled, * 
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eM;ple"art state, of mlnia v,hos9 n»ani«g i 
„a„y of these less settled 'results are therefore co^only- 
thought to be .ore accessible to, those _«Ko experience tge , . 

• a fharaov patient is for this 

stat^ than to observers. A therapy pa ^ ^ ' , , 

w - ' ~ * ^1 M ^-a^^vis an asternal 

■ reasonbelieved to be we^ll qualified, 

. obser^r, to report- fairly; on his self-este^... and on vhat 

■98 ■ / • effect^it.: By co-itrast,; students of .athe..ti=s are. ^ot . 

' - .'O -.4^«^" ^eoort on their grasp o£. 
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• Many = outputs of indeterminata practidea are mg^^ like . . 

feelf-estsem tjian set thebry*^ thinks pf students'^ ^ 

oiario^ityr thair deaira to learn, or their kE^reciatidn of ^ , 
©articular subject ntatta^*. ManJ^ outputs of polirtics are ot 
tlite pame sorti oitiiena^ satisfaction with .governmeht, thexr 
beliefs concerning fairness in t^e aistributioh of public 
good's , or their' views about the worth of public services . Most 
outputs of psychiatry fall into the same _oategory,s the sensp 
of self*worth, .happiness, confidence, or belief in' one's 
abiMty to cope with problems. Indeea, because the most important 
results , of psychiatry are states of. mind and feeling • 
■psychiatric patients ^re uniquely well-situated to judge the 
effects of various' therapeutic interventions.. The -definition . . 
of competent performance- in psychiatric practice is therefore, 
esitraordinarily vulnerable to situational' influences. This 
is one reasoA why there is, such a rich variety of Wierapeutic • , 
traditions, and so many" implied concepts of competence v^^It_^^ ^^^^^ '^^ 
also helps to explain why, in several of . these traditions , ' , > . 
•competent perforinance .is. anno'unced to be whatever participant^ ' , ' ' 

\ 4n performances find' useful. * ■ . , ; / ^ 

Of course inner states can be communicated to others. J, , 
The curious student may asfc -lots of questions-, -and satisfied - 

■ citizens- >ay- turn up in municipal offices and announce their 
delight with government. Peopie conmunieate their states ^ipf^^^^^^^ ,^^ 
mlrid wj^ the look on their face, or the look'^f their wal^/ • 
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But; we- can Have' sUoh states Vithout aa^m^tislng than,:oiid we ■; 
often iiind that they are diffieult. to. make ■sense of , yet 

alone tp eonmiunicate, . . .. . '* 

When practitioners work on outputs of this sort ; they ate 
especially vulnerable to situational press 

def inition of competent perforraance. Psyehothirapists' working 
def.initi6n& of eompetence ^ ther.ef ore seem, more vulnerable to 
such pressures > en the average, than teachers'.,. Patients . 
eiaims for;.the: suecas's of seemingly peculiar" performances-- 



— ^ therapy', that.. dependS'-on their screaming/ for example, 
or that 'appears' to invatve J^^' abuse by therapistsr^. 
certainly does nothing to iftcrease the' senfe. that psychotherapists ' 
knowledge, and "sfcili:ate general, "sol w^d reliable, -^^^h- ; . 
cases are often dismissed as fraud, incompetence-, or .malpractice,, 
but they ark in addition evidence of the extraordinary extent 
Vto which competence In this trade .can be shaped by the" > 
patients' judgments, ■ ' ■ 

V - orie implication of. this discussip^ - 
attend to students' self-esteem,, or even their pleasure m . . ^ 
learning may have a concept of con^etence that is more vuinerable 
Mat^S^^X^^^9om^^^o^-^ skills. ; When worHl^g on ^ 
such outputs, competence may seem* as must a joint sociaj. 
conitruction;.peculiar to a given perf orman^^ ^ j 

, Qf specialized skills generally shared within a field ofi practice. 
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Another implication ."Iparhap^ a speciaa. case of , the first, if,'' , , 
that teachers can influence some 6% the situational pressure?- pn . > . 
their 'working definition dfe competent performance, simply by ^ . 
chbosihg to wprk on some dutcdmes'and not others, " ' 

: • :But another point is that no' teacher can completely or ^ . 
perhaps even largely' solve this" problem. oi^,their own, because 
neither they no£ their studints are the only influences on ^ . . 
. working dfefi'nUt ions of competence. 3leither St ud^^^ . - , 

teachers baft-put any meaning, they qhoose oh-.performances.. They ' 
work in society; as well as in^assrooms, and many s^tandards- for ' ' 
.judging their work arise dut^de theii- schools. Typically these 
standards shape conceptions of. competfeace^ that develop within 
classroom^ ,eilher^through the action' o °^ 
through the Bxpresiion'^o.f such stkndards by some of those in the 
classroom, o r both. For ttfachers the mos t . ' > , , 

^^ortant, point is that conceptiona^of competent performance • . ^ 
" often conflict. ' Externai stantords conflict with each other, ^ : ■ ; 
and they ofteii conflict with those that>rise in particular • 
scftoDls or Classes ^ Managing such .conflicts , among. ^rformance ^ 
standards *is a' rarge part c£ teachers' work. \ Many.; teac^.js ^P^r^^Ji 
tor example, that state legislation re|ulres minii^m compet&vd^ 
■ testing for -th^ classes— the, tests are designed to make sUre" ■ • 
•^hat all sttidents=iare learning . "basic skills , Bwt many ' r ; 
teachers believe 'that th^ tests are naiye and badly cdnstruc^^ed, 
and that teachihg to them 'will nislead stu^nts about the nature ..^ 
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mathematics; or ^eaaing., ' These teachers may haye oriented their 
reading' instru«?tiiDn '11 f broad eompreherision , rather 

than to e^trajti*» sg* tjic* bits of fnformationj they taa^ ... 
have tpught m^tte wAth less «phisis on eoj^utatlon. than on 
undarstandinsr il tiyeaMffiiaa^ adncapts* Their students ^ 



^inay" delight ^ ^si 



OT^r^^has; contrasting them with previous 
classes tha^f bocfe^ ti^ej^. ^r mori; likely ^ som^/1^1 prefer 
©na appro^^ m-^ w^ll prefer tha other. Thtfse teachers • 

feel oblig^r^t ta fo^rt^. ^brtoader social standa^s, but thejf also 
feel . raspoi?iB:tbUjj to their ^ovm vision ^ erf current "^ ^ 
instruction . f^'^'T^ in 'ad^tion they fpl .respqrisitole to 
their., students* and to prqvid^ing instruction that makes sense— 
e%^^.. if what makes sense for-'^John is at odd i with what maKes sense 
fot;CTane. Teachers must finfl ways -to .managing such conflict, 
One. way to do so, of course/ is td throw up their hands and 
io^ch, to thf.test/or conversely ^^to ignore it. But many 
teatfhers 3.n such si|uatiQns copf by finding ways to satisfj- 
various standards, A teacher might orient her jreadinf 

teaching to compreharision, but^^th 



V 




J ^ ad^itionmj,' exercises, in answering multiple chdrce questions 

, .V' -V ■:-iM-h''^'..:-rij'- ,' .'• minimum competenby ^ - •. \, 

^M^^^m^^iM:-'^^' ^^'^ / ' tests, orshe^ght even 

) ^x^l^^WMli0V^^ia&;^a^m&ti ^^ two: approaches', and point ' 



out that while the test^ is severely •limited students myst 
try-rto do well on it. ' These teacher^ could talce. a -similar 
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, approach with math inatfuction.'' But they need not make their. , 

. ' \. - '^ ^^ ^ ■ V % -r\, . . ' ^ 

apprpach ekplicit InVor^er to jnake it work* goofl* temchers ^ 

. : r * ' * ■ .^^ ^ ^ ' ' ^ . - t ■ " 

* poutindly tr^ to improve their stuflentSi'' grasp of baaia 

. -'-'^'^ ■ ' - . . ' ■ . ' * ^ » 

jnathsmatical concepts and to improve *th^ir mastery of" . * 

computation. Thay try to lead students to a broad- apprsQiation .. 
' . ■ . ^ * ■ " * , ' -'^ * 

. of . literature and to improve thei,r ability, to answer specific \ 

and even simple-minded questions i ^ 

A 'great deal o£ teachers* work consists of finding ways 

to deal with conflicts .among ^performance standards # and thu4 * 

conflicts over competence. in their teaching* , High school" = ^ \ 

English teachers who instruct .vocational and business students 

typically f^fce audiences ^with little^ interest in thtf classical, 

^literary' currrculim. These teachers 'inay ignore tjie students- - ^ 

and teach the- curriculum* Some students and otheKp outride 

the classroom would find this sensible^ but others would say 

thati while heroic, it was 'not^ sound- teaching"* Or the.;teachers\ 

y ^ V ■ ■ ^ - ■ ^ 

may ignore the' curriculuiti and teach students how to write business 

^ ^ ^ ■ * » ^\ ' 1^ 

letters, or read the want ads. ' Som^ studehts ^ *and some outside ; 
the class wouia' find this more useful, but others would, say it 
was coWardly teaching, . poor even* if carried off well* Or . such 
-teachers might invent ways of. making «ome . literature ^accessible . 
t0 the^ir studentsrwhila als6 teaching ' ^^^ basic reading and • 

y V ^ ■ ' • ■ ' ^ ^ , : ^ ^ . . ' ^ ■ : 

writing skills. In the last- case teachers manage tiie conflict*; 

^ ^ ^ ' competing — ^ _ • 

by deviling a way to respond \ . standards of competent, ^ 

perionpanffe* , * « , , ' . / ; : 

Vv-*7- ;■• 
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: r Some eKtrmordijiary 'teaching ooaurp under the pressure of 
'such contrary iorces -but managing stfch .dilenmas .is not always 
.' or even/Wbrk of %eroie proportions.. The everyday busiMSS of 
social- work^s, pbliticians and teachers consists in reBolving ' 
conflicting claims in th^r work. Prkc«.t£oners ofteen don'^ . • 
. solve 'problems— in the - sense that there As closuffe— bat they . 
; do devise ;wa^8 6f managing dilOTunas, o* .0f otherwise coping " , 

witlr'.seemirigly "irreconcilable conflicts f , implication of 
' these ;POintr 'Concerns our broad vmderstiandinr of the teacher^ s 
trade; ttfachers are practical phAlosopherp, ' coping with and ^ ^ 

mankgihg- conflicting moral, political and .educati^al claims in -..^ 
their dmily^work. ^11 humans do this in order to.- live, but only ^ 
• thofee whb woxXi on other human beings must- d^ it as a regular ' 
. part .of their professional lives. ' , ' .. 

" ;a sfecond iinplication conerns a'narrbwer.point--the definition© 
of'and competencf^n teaching. /Teachers' are' in a unique 'position^ ..^ 
they try ^ to A^v^e working d^^oit^ns of competent . 
: performance, f Like workers in' any, fleid they must takf into ' ^ 
account the views; of critics or pat^ns-^superviso^s ,^ parents, 
' ptincipH«Jor'^«gislator«. .And lik^ . ' ^.^ 

: contend with conflict 'apj^g isich views, or ponf lict between \^ 
. - their ovm st^n^rds' and . tho^^ pitrons. But onl^ 

teachers^^n^ their colleagues iriimilar trades must also adjust ' 
» their conception of competence to critics within. their ^ r 

performances. * Oitly wdrHsrs" in interactive practices must . v . ' 
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emvihrnW^^B to redoneile conflicts 'betv^e-en stanaar^ oi 



^>«S^ft'tinc» arising within Meir performances and standmrds 
' atisliig Pi^tside. Such reconclMatlonB and adjus^tmen 

. 3!i^a? many times 'every day, ar ^iS^ 
'> d*' tJraais like, teachiat. In most gractices-con^etence 

dftjxo'^eia fairly stable, bod^" of skills, generally held withfn -. 

•fchffi-^lfl^ In intera^ive practice, j however, competence 
■ cart lie 'much more particular aita' variable , becatise it is partly 

tha ptmc^^t .mu;^ual adjustments between practitioners^.and- the 

P©opi,fl OA .whom 'they worki ., •= ■ . 
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